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1 would be austere criticism to denounce the figurative and 

epigrammatic style with which a few of our modern 
authors are striving to enrich, as they imagine, the prose. 
diction of our nation. To restrain the fancy by rigid ordi- 
nance, -—— to pass sumptuary laws against the lavish expen- 
diture of metaphor and illustration, — would be legislating 
very idly and ineffeetually. Ardent and habitually unre- 
strained thinkers, like Mr. Hazlitt, (the acknowleged author 
of the work before us,) would laugh at the edict. It is a 
little too late to erect a standard of language. ‘The teeming 
and redundant imaginations of our writers would soon over- 
flow the'embankments which a severe taste and a correct 
judgment might throw up. ‘The authority of academies to 
fix the speech of a country would be exerted. to. enslave 
it. Words, or the ideas which they nominally (for the most 
part nominally only).represent, are by far too ungovernable 
a rabble, as they rush from the minds of gifted and imagina- 
tive men, to bow either to the lawgiver or his law. 

Allowing thus much, might it not be wisely suggested to 
writers.of this elevated cast, that imagination. itself, volatile 
and etherial as. it is, must not be absolutely:an outlaw ; — 
that taste has certain fixed principles, not indeed narrowed 
into a code, nor deduced from a few precedents, but drawn 
from. the wide fields of observation and reason ;— and, that 
both taste and imagination are affected according to certain 
and. invariable laws? Good sense is, on these occasions, a 
sound oracle; and good sense must admonish all rational 
beings that in every art, whether of poetry, or painting, or 
discourse, nothing exaggerated or overdone is decorous or 
pleasing. It is in the overlaying of their meaning, by a 
superfluous phraseology; the heaping layer upon layer of 
illustration and embellishment; the unintermitted efiort to 
give increased force to an expression by instantly following 
it up with another which resembles it, and which not un- 
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frequently is less vigorous than the preceding one ; —in highly 
wrought and embroidered diction, this it is which chiefly 
offends us.. Writers of this description are apt, Pygmalion- 
like, to fall in love with what they have struck out, and to 
reproduce it in another form. By such injudicious pro- 
cedure, the idea is weakened rather than expanded; and 
the illustrations, instead of being “ sister-graces,” conspiring 
harmoniously to the general effect, are all striving for mas- 
tery, while the unity of the composition is lost, or refracted 
and split into shining fragments. It is, besides, a most re- 
prehensible fault in writing, to make it too uniformly gay and 
luxuriant; by overlooking all just proportion, to carve a 
florid Corinthian capital at the expence of the shaft and the 
pediment. Rousseau is chargeable, to a certain degree, with 
this fault: yet, liable as he is to exception for a manner too 
uniformly sustained, for sentences too equally poised, and 
for laboring and expanding too much alike all the members 
of his composition, without due selection or subordination 
of parts, Rousseau is never culpably profuse of ornaments ; 
nor are those ornaments at any time false or meretricious. 
When this happens, it has the worst possible effect, and 
betrays “a mean and pitiful ambition.” The sense aches at 
accumulated fragrance;—the eye is injured by excessive 
brightness. 

Mr. Hazlitt will, we are sure, take in good part our com- 
ments upon the peculiar qualities of his eloquence. Besides, 
he who is so free in his animadversions upon the style of 
others, must endure occasionally a few strictures upon his 
own. He has considerable power, but it requires much dis- 
cipline and regulation. It is his standing fault that he takes 
his pen with a strong determination, a malice prepense, to be 
impressive; and becomes, for that sole reason, obscure. 
Every thing shines as through a prismatic medium. The 
result is, that we retain nothing distinctly of what he says. 
It is a sort of confused memory of sounds, like the clashing 
of musical instruments. With his quaintness alone, we do 
not quarrel. - Let him, if he will, enjoy the complacency of 
expressing himself differently from others. Neither do we 
strongly object to his occasional engraftings of the thoughts 
and words of the old writers. We would observe only, that 
in this kind of mosaic work there is some danger of making 
centos, — patchworks of the expressions of those fascinating 
models. It is impossible to dig in more copious mines than 
those of Jeremy ‘Taylor and Mr. Burke: yet we must also 
observe, that theirs are beauties which, when transplanted, 
must necessarily. be less vivid than in their native soil. It is 
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the want of moderation in the use of the privilege that we 
object to. Surely the transposition of a whole sentence, 
unless, as it sometimes happens, the memory commits a kind 
of fraud upon the invention, is not altogether fair or inge- 
nuous. We ask, for example, whether our author is sin- 
cerely conscious that the following sentence emanated from 
his own mind? * We are hardly so formed, as to sympa- 
thize at the same time with the assassin and his victim.’ 
There are, it is true, two or three verbal changes in the 
passage thus transferred (* the wise,” as Pistol says, ‘* it call 
convey”) from Burke: but is the property changed also? _ 

Tiresome as repetitions of this sort are, it is when Mr. 
Hazlitt makes a cento from himself, that is, when in several 
consecutive passages, he echoes and repeats what has been 
said already, and assembles a long cluster of words round an 
idea which has been expressed, or a proposition which has 
been announced, — it is then that he most fatiguesus. There 
has been a quarrel of some standing betwixt the patrons of 
the simple and those of the adorned diction. Real eloquence 
belongs to neither. Intent only upon its object, it hastens 
onwards, in its athletic race, and rejects as useless incum- 
brances the trappings and embroideries of rhetoric. Not 
that we exact from the writers of the day the impracticable 
simplicity, * redolent of nothing,” which Cicero, however 
at variance with his own habits, seems to commend, when 
he extols the style of Atticus, and illustrates it by that most 
happy and significant of allusions: ** Ut mulieres bene olere di- 
cuntur, quia nil olent.” 

In a country peopled with authors, the miscellaneous 
laborers, who deal only in topics of light and popular dal- 
liance, would be thrown out of employ but for the tricks 
and ornaments of rhetoric. All that in our preceding re- 
marks we have required of Mr. Hazlitt is a little more par- 
simony in the use of his figures, —that he would now and 
then, if only for the sake of variety, condescend, especially 
if the thought be common and homely, to be a little: more 
natural and easy. The continual straining to say something 
that is striking, and to bring forth that which, after all, is 
often not worth the throe and agony of the parturition; this 
it is which makes it impossible to read him with pleasure, and 
difficult to read him with instruction. 

If, from mere literary animadversion, we proceed to the 
spirit and temper of the book before us, there is much to 
condemn and to lament. Mr. Hazlitt’s portrait of Mr. Gif- 
ford is the concentrated essence of hatred. ‘The poor Editor 
of the Quarterly Review comes out of his pages as. from a 
B 2 Fleet- 
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Fleet-ditch, some  omnium purgamentorum receptaculum.” * 
Readily we concede to Mr. Hazlitt, that he is not the 
aggressor, and that all he has written is in strict retalia- 
tion for something written by Mr. Gifford: but, can any 
provocation excuse this uncivilized and unchristian warfare ? 
Is it honorable — is it in unison with the manners of the age 
or with the softer spirit which literature ought to infuse into 
the bosom? These are the poisoned weapons of controversy, 
from which men of decent, upright feelings will religiously 
abstain. We say not a word in justification of the tone and 
the spirit with which Mr. Hazlitt was assailed in the Journal 
alluded to. We will even admit it to have been coarse, 
splenetic, and satirical, far beyond the fair limits of the © 
province and privilege of a reviewer: yet it must be borne in 
mind, that the attack (unquestionably offensive) was not an 
attack upon the obscurity of Mr. Hazlitt’s birth, nor upon 
the misfortunes of his early life, nor upon his moral character. 
Mr. Hazlitt, on the other hand, begins his portrait _ of 
Mr. Gifford by an allusion to the circumstances of his humble 
origin, which is grossly indelicate; and much beneath the 
dignity of a man of letters. For ourselves, we have never 
read (and we often recur to it) the short and unaffected me- 
moir, prefixed to the translation of Juvenal, without admira- 
tion and delight. ‘To be the architect of our own fame and 
fortune can never be a legitimate subject of reproach. He 
who rises by honest means and laudable aspirings from a 
lowly condition of life has achieved a victory which makes 
him equal to the proudest of those children of prosperity, 
whose; path from its outset has been warmed by the sun, and 
scattered with flowers. We close these strictures, observing 
only, that if our contemporary memoirs must be necessarily 
tinctured with the animosity and virulence of the following 
passage, we hold it our duty to discountenance a kind of 
writing from which every considerate and feeling man would 


disdain to form his estimate of the character and feelings 
of others. 


‘ Mr. Gifford was originally bred to some handicraft: he after- 
wards contrived to learn Latin, and was for some time an usher in a 
school, till he became a tutor in a nobleman’s family. The low- 
bred, self-taught man, the pedant, and the dependant on the great, 
contribute to form the Editor of the Quarterly Review. He is ad- 
mirably qualified for this situation, which he has held for some 
years, by a happy combination of defects, natural and acquired ; 


and in the event of his death, it will be difficult to provide him a 
suitable successor.’— 





* Livy of the Cloaca Maxima. - ; 
‘ He 
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‘ He stands over a contemporary performance with all the 
self-conceit and self-importance of a country schoolmaster, tries 
it by technical rules, affects not to understand the meaning, 
examines the hand-writing, the spelling, shrugs up his shoulders 
and chuckles over a slip of the pen, and keeps a sharp look-out for 
a false concord and—a flogging. There, is nothing liberal, 
nothing humane, in his style of judging: it is altogether petty, 
captious, and literal. The Editor’s political subserviency adds 
the last finishing to his ridiculous pedantry and vanity. He has 
all his life been a follower in the train of wealth and power, — 
strives to back his pretensions on Parnassus by a place at court, 
and to gild his reputation as a man of letters by the smile of great- 
ness. He thinks his works are stamped with additional value by 
having his name in the Red-Book. He looks up to the distinctions 
of rank and station as he does to those of learning, with the gross 
and overweening adulation of his early origin. All his notions 
are low, upstart, servile. He thinks it the highest honour to a 
poet to be patronised by a peer or by some dowager of quality. 
He is prouder of a court-livery than of a laurel-wreath; and is. 
only sure of having established his claims to respectability by hav- 
ing sacrificed those. of independence. He is a retainer to the 
Muses ; a door-keeper to learning ; a lacquey in the state. He 
believes that modern literature should wear the fetters of classical 
antiquity ; that truth is.to be weighed in the scales of opinion and 


_prejudice; that power is equivalent to right; that genius is de- 


endent on rules ; that taste and refinement of language consist 
in word-catching. Many persons suppose that Mr. Gifford knows 
better than he pretends ; and that he is shrewd, artful, and design- 
ing. But perhaps it may be nearer the mark to suppose that his 
dulness. is. guaranteée for his sincerity ; or that before he is the tool 
of the profligacy of others, he is the dupe of his own jaundiced. 
feelings, and narrow, hood-winked perceptions. 


‘ « Destroy his fib or sophistry ; in vain — 
The creature’s at his dirty work again !” 


But this is less from choice or perversity, than because he can- 
not help it and can do nothing else. He damns a beautiful expres- 
sion less out of spite than because he really does not understand 
it: any novelty of thought or sentiment gives him a shock from 
which he cannot recover for some time, and he naturally takes his 
revenge for the alarm and uneasiness occasioned him, without 
referring to venal or party motives. He garbles an author's mean- 
ing, not so much wilfully, as because it is a pain to him to enlarge 
his microscopic view to take in the context, when a particular sen- 
tence or passage has struck him as quaint and out of the way : he 
fly-blows an author’s style, and picks out detached words and 
phrases for cynical reprobation, simply because he feels himself at 
home, or takes a pride and pleasure in this sort of petty warfare. 
He is tetchy and impatient of contradiction ; sore with wounded 
pride; angry at obvious faults, more:angry at unforeseen beauties. 
He has the cha/k-stones in his understanding, and from being used 
B $3 to- 
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te long confinement, cannot bear the slightest jostling or irregu- 
larity of motion, He may call out with the fellow in the Tempest, 
— “Iam not Stephano, but a cramp!” He would go back to the 
standard of opinions, style, the faded ornaments, and insipid for- 
malities that came into fashion about forty years ago. Flashes of 
thought, flights of fancy, idiomatic expressions, he sets down 
among the signs of the times, — the extraordinary occurrences of 
the age we live in. Theyare marks of arestless and revolutionary 
spirit ; they disturb his composure of mind, and threaten (b 
unplication) the safety of the state. His slow, snail-paced, bed- 
rid habits of reasoning cannot keep up with the whirling, eccentric 
motion, the rapid, perhaps extravagant, combinations of modern 
literature. He has long been stationary himself, and is deter- 
mined that others shall remain so. The hazarding a paradox is 
like letting off a pistol close to his ear: he is alarmed and offended. 
The using an elliptical mode of expression (such as he did not use 
to find in Guides to the English Tongue) jars him like coming sud- 
denly to a step in a flight of stairs that you were not aware of. 
He pishes and pshaws at all this, exercises a sort of interjectional 
criticism on what excites his spleen, his envy, or his wonder, and 
hurls his meagre anathemas ex cathedrd at all those writers who 
are indifferent alike to his precepts and his example !’ 


The reputation of Sir Walter Scott, not indeed as the 
writer of the delightful fictions which have constituted a new 
zera in the history of our polite literature, but as a political 
partizan, does not escape some rough handling. Party divi- 
sions we have always imagined to be inseparable from a 
free government. A good citizen, without incurring a very 
heavy responsibility, may, from early and at the same 
time virtuous prepossessions; from accident; from the 
natural and inevitable influences of society ; and a thousand 
other causes, take a part in the divisions of his time, which 
Mr. Hazlitt may not approve, and which may to him appear 
the wrong side. 'The idem sentire de republicd is indeed a 
pleasing bond of friendship and connection: but the inverse, 
— that a difference of political thinking is to call down the 
bitterest invectives upon the head of either of the parties, 
who may think differently upon subjects that have always 
divided mankind, — isa harsh and revolting absurdity. Mr. 


Hazlitt thus concludes his sketch of this eminent ard popu- 
lar writer. 


‘ If there were a writer, who, ‘‘ born for the universe” — 





‘ « Narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind —” 


who, from the height of his genius looking abroad into nature, and 
scanning the recesses of the human heart, “ winked and shut his 
apprehension up” to every thought or purpose that tended to the 
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future good of mankind, — who, raised by affluence, the reward of 
successful industry, and by the voice of fame above the want of 
any but the most honourable patronage, stooped to the unworthy 
arts of adulation, and abetted the views of the great with the pet- 
tifogging feelings of the meanest dependant on office,— who, 
having secured the admiration of the public (with the probable 
reversion of immortality), shewed no respect for himself, for that 
genius that had raised him to distinction, for that nature which he 
trampled under foot,— who, amiable, frank, friendly, manly in 
private life, was seized with the dotage of age and the fury of a 
woman, the instant politics were concerned, — who reserved all 
his candour and comprehensiveness of view for history, and vented 
his littleness, pique, resentment, bigotry, and intolerance: en his 
contemporaries, — who took the wrong side, and defended it by 
unfair means, —who, the moment his own interest or the preju- 
dices of others interfered, seemed to forget all that was due to: 
the pride of intellect, to the sense of manhood, — who, praised, 
admired by men of all parties alike, repaid the public liberality by 
striking a secret and envenomed blow at the reputation of every 
one who was not the ready tool of power, — who strewed the 
slime of rankling malice and mercenary scorn over the bud and 
promise of genius, because it was not fostered in the hot-bed of 
corruption, or warped by the trammels of servility, — who sup- 
ported the worst abuses of authority in the worst spirit,— who. 
joined a gang of desperadoes to spread calumny, contempt, in- 
famy, wherever they were merited by honesty or talent on a dif- 
ferent side, — who officiously undertook to decide public questions. 
by private insinuations, to prop the throne by nicknames, and the 
altar by lies, — who being (by common consent) the finest, the 
most humane and accomplished writer of his age, associated him- 
self with and encouraged the lowest panders of a venal: press ; 
deluging, nauseating the public mind with the offal and garbage of. 
Billingsgate abuse and vulgar slang; shewing no remorse, no 
relenting or compassion towards the victims of this nefarious and 
organized system of party-proscription, carried on under the mask 
of literary criticism and fair discussion, insulting the misfortunes 
of some, and trampling on the early grave of others — 


‘ « Who would not grieve if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?” 


But we believe there is no other age or country of the world (but 
ours) in which such genius could have been so degraded !’ 


There is a disposition to nibble a little at the literary, but 
more especially the poetical, reputation of Sir Walter. 
Mr. Hazlitt, however, seems pretty well convinced that it is 
more easy to shake than subvert it. 

*¢ ‘Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost.” 


He hints at the *‘ innumerable and incessan?’ instanées of 


bad and slovenly English in the Waverley novels; and 
B 4 though 
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though ‘ innumerable and incessant’ are words too strong 
and overcharged, we should concur in the justice of the re- 
buke, if, in the rapid tide of interests and emotions along 
which we are wafted when we take up those fascinating ro- 
mances, we could suffer ourselves to be detained by petty 
and ‘paltry exceptions to the grammatical correctness of an 
author, i is by far too eloquent and idiomatic to be cribbed 
and cabined within such narrow restrictions. Still Mr. Haz- 
litt is disposed to do full justice to the creative powers dis- 
played in the Scotish novels. He objects chiefly to the choice 
of subjects, which have a tendency, he seems to think, to 
revive the old and forgotten principles of the Stuarts, by 
exciting too warm a sympathy with their characters and mis- 
fortunes. 

As to the political bearing of the Scotch novels, which 
seems to fill Mr. Hazlitt with so many apprehensions, we are 
inclined to consider them as 


‘© Fears of the brave and follies of the wise.” 


Tf ‘Sir ‘Walter’s fictions are, as our author suspects, artfully 
made to serve the cause and to prop up the principles of 
Yegitimacy, why does he go about his work so clumsily as to 
‘feed and foster our sympathies for the extinct race of the 
‘Stuarts? The truth is, that Mr. Hazlitt’s almost insane 
dread of every writer, whose prejudices and partialities upon 
political subjects are different from his own, renders him the 
slave of the most absurd and inconsistent suspicions. If the 
author of Waverley be a concealed partizan of the claims of 
the-Stuarts, he must be a very questionable friend to legiti- 
amacy, unless legitimacy be, as Mr. Hazlitt, with Hibernian 
“precision, defines it, ‘ lawless power and savage bigotry.’ 
‘Who, let us ask, would ever dream of making political pro- 
,selytes by means of such fictions as these? The novel-writer 
‘has other business upon his hands. ‘He creates (or borrows 
‘sketches and outlines from ‘history which serve the purpose 
‘of creations) certain personages with characters modified b 
the events, in the midst of which he has placed them, and 
influenced ‘by the opinions and feelings which he has attri- 
‘buted to them. Each acts the part assigned to it; each is 
faithful to the time, the spirit of that time, and the circum- 
stances which belong to it; each is clothed in bright and glossy, 
but varied and contrasted colors. Every pageant of this 
splendid masque, at the moment it is before us, has a strong 
and powerful interest attached to it: each addresses us 
through the heart and the imagination ; and the reason is left 
ito its repose. Argument, or that balancing of motives and 
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opinions by which the understanding is ‘usually won over, is 
out of the question ; it would break the charm and destroy the 
illusion. While we are occupied by each of these delightful 
figures, we feel like each; we see the same scene, hear the 
same sounds, draw the same inferences, and undergo the 
same emotions. Thus we are ‘every thing by turns, and 
nothing long.” Each of the characters sheds over us its 
peculiar influence. Covenanters, Friars, Presbyterians, Jews, 
outlaws, are successively in possession of our imagination ; 
and when they quit their hold, leave it ready for some new 
occupant. —It is only to look over the catalogue of the 
Waverley productions, to be convinced how distant from the 
mind of their author was the purpose of instilling peculiar 
prejudices, or inculcating specific tenets. 

The observations upon Mr. Malthus are executed with 
great ability. It is well known that the celebrated Essay on 
Population was originally written in answer to Mr. Godwin’s 
Theory of Perfectibility. The argument is thus shortly 
stated and answered by Mr. Hazlitt : 


‘ Then comes Mr. Malthus forward with the geometrical and 
arithmetical ratios in his hands, and holds them out to his affright- 
ed contemporaries as the ‘only means of salvation. ‘ For” (so 
argued the author of the Essay) “ let the principles of Mr. God- 
win’s Enquiry and of other similar works be carried literally and 
completely into effect; let every corruption and abuse of power 
be entirely got rid of; let virtue, knowledge, and civilization be 
advanced to the greatest height that these visionary reformers 
would suppose; let the passions and appetites be subjected to the 
utmost control of reason and influence of public opinion: grant 
them, in a word, all that they ask, and the more completely their 
views are realized, the sooner will they be overthrown again, and 
the more inevitable and fatal will be the catastrophe. For the 
principle of population will still prevail, and from the comfort, 
ease, and plenty that will abound, will receive an increasing force 
and zmpetus ; the number of mouths to be fed will have no limit, 
but the food that is to supply them cannot keep pace with the 
demand for it ; we must come to a stop somewhere, even though 
each square yard, by extreme improvements in cultivation, could 
maintain its man: in this state of things there will be no remedy, 
the wholesome checks of vice and misery (which have hitherto 
kept this principle within bounds) will have been done away ; the 
voice of reason will be unheard; the passions only will bear sway; 
famine, distress, havoc, and dismay will spread around ; hatred, 
violence, war, and bloodshed will be the infallible consequence, 
and from the pinnacle of happiness, peace, refinement, and social 
advantage, we shall be hurled once more into a profounder abyss 
of misery, want, and barbarism than ever, by the sole operation 
of the principle of population !” — Such is a brief abstract of the 


argument 
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argument of the iy Can any thing be less conclusive, a more 
complete fallacy and petitio principit? Mr. Malthus concedes, 
he assumes a state of perfectibility, such as his opponents ima- 
gined, in which the general good is to obtain the entire mastery 
of individual interests, and reason of gross appetites and passions ; 
and then he argues that such a perfect structure of society will 
fall by its own weight, or rather be undermined by. the principle of 
population, because in the highest possible state of the subjuga- 
tion of the passions to reason, they will be absolutely lawless and 
unchecked, and because as men become enlightened, quick- 
sighted, and public-spirited, they will shew themselves utterly 
blind to the consequences of their actions, utterly indifferent to 
their own well-being and that of all succeeding generations, 
whose fate is placed in their hands. This we conceive to be the 
boldest paralogism that ever was offered to the world, or palmed 
upon willing credulity. Against whatever other scheme of reform 
this objection might be valid, the one it was brought expressly to 
overturn was impregnable against it, invulnerable to its slightest 
graze. Say that the Utopian reasoners are visionaries, unfound- 
ed; that the state of virtue and knowledge they suppose, in which 
reason shall have become all-in-all, can never take place, that it 
is inconsistent with the nature of man and with all experience, 
well and good, — but to say that society will have attained this 
high and ‘ palmy state,” that reason will have become the mas- 
ter-key to all our motives, and that when arrived at its greatest 
power it will cease to act at all, but will fall down dead, inert, and 
senseless before the principle of population, is an opinion which 
one would think few people would choose te advance or assent to, 
without strong inducements for maintaining or believing it.? — 

‘ Mr. Malthus’s “ gospel is preached to the poor.” He lectures 
them on economy, on morality, the regulation of their passions, 
(which, he says, at other times, are amenable to no restraint,) and 
on the ungracious topic, that ‘ the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, have doomed them and their families to starve for 
want of a right to the smallest portion of food beyond what their 
labour will supply, or some charitable hand may hold out in com- 
passion.” This is illiberal, and it is not philosophical. The laws 
of nature or of God, to which the author appeals, are no other 
than a limited fertility and a limited earth. Within those bounds, 
the rest is regulated by the laws of man. The division of the pro- 
duce of the soil, the price of labour, the relief afforded to the 
poor, are matters of human arrangement; while any charitable 
hand can extend relief, it is a proof that the means of subsistence 
are not exhausted in themselves, that ‘ the tables are not full !” 
Mr. Malthus says that the Jaws of nature, which are the laws of 
God, have rendered that relief physically impossible; and yet he 
would abrogate the poor-laws by an act of the legislature, in order 
to take away that :mposszble relief, which the laws of God deny, and 
which the laws of man actually afford. We cannot think that this 
view of his subject, which is prominent and dwelt on at great 


length 
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length and with much pertinacity, is dictated either by rigid logic 
or melting charity !’ 


We are inclined to think, that, in urging the necessity of 
an abolition of the poor-laws, Mr. Malthus’s argument is 
much misrepresented. He denies, it is true, the right of the 
poor to support; still he recognizes, in several parts of his 
reasoning, the duty of the rich to assist them: but this 
duty, he strongly contends, is not fulfilled by indiscriminate 
assistance. The word right, as it is employed by Mr. Mal- - 
thus, can only be understood to mean a moral right, —a 
right compatible with the interests of society. In a state of 
nature, every man has a right to a participation in the spon- 
taneous products of the earth: but in such a state, brute 
force would be the sole arbiter of that right. When civil 
institutions are established to control violence and force, every 
right is modified by those institutions, and is placed in subor- 
dination to the general welfare. In Mr. Godwin’s ideal state 
of things, there could be no poor. ‘The question, then, con- 
cerning a provision for them would not arise. In the actually 
existing state, however, the case is widely different. The 
right once admitted, what limits can be assigned to it, either 
as to the nature of the support or the number to be sup- 
ported? ‘The poor-laws themselves recognize the necessity 
of limiting and modifying the abstract claim, in order to 
render it consistent with the institutions of society: but 
support must necessarily enable the poor to increase their 
numbers. Each additional number will have a like claim to 
support, and in its turn‘will produce additional claimants 
upon the same fund, till -the whole is divided among them. 


This tendency of the poor-laws Mr. Malthus wishes to coun- 
teract. 


The best article in Mr. Hazlitt’s book is the late Mr. Horne 


Tooke. It is a spirited and, in some respects, a faithful 
portrait. 


‘ Mr. Horne Tooke was in private company, and among his 
friends, the finished gentleman of the last age. His manners 
were as fascinating as his conversation was spirited and delightful. 
He put one in mind of the burden of the song of ** The King’s 
Old Courtier, and an Old Courtier of the King’s.” He was, how- 
ever, of the opposite party. It was curious to hear our modern 
sciolist advancing opinions of the most radical kind without an 
mixture of radical heat or violence, in a tone of fishionable non- 
chalance, with elegance of gesture and attitude, and with the most 
perfect good-humour. In the spirit of opposition, or in the pride 
of logical superiority, he too often shocked the prejudices or 
wounded the self-love of those about him, while he himself dis- 
played the same unmoved indifference or equanimity. He said 
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the most provoking things with a laughing gaiety, and a polite 
attention, that there was no withstanding. He threw others off 
their guard by thwarting their favourite theories, and then availed 
himself of the temperance of his own pulse to chafe them into 
madness. He had not one particle of deference for the opinion 
of others, nor of sympathy with their feelings; nor had he any 
obstinate convictions of his own to defend — 


‘ « Lord of himself, uncumbered with a creed !” 


He took up any topic by chance, and played with it at will, like 
a juggler with his cups and balls. He generally ranged himself 
on the losing side; and had rather an ill-natured delight in con- 
tradiction, and in perplexing the understandings of others, with- 
out leaving them any clue to guide them out of the labyrinth into 
which he had led them. He understood, in its perfection, the 
great art of throwing the onus probandi on his adversary; and 
so could maintain almost any opinion, however absurd or fantas- 
tical, with fearless impunity. I have heard a sensible and well- 
informed man say, that he never was in company with Mr. Tooke 
without being delighted and surprised, or without feeling the con- 
-versation of every other person to be flat in the comparison; but 
that he did not recollect having ever heard him make a remark 
that struck him as a sound and true one, or that he himself ap- 
peared to think so. He used to plague Fuseli by asking him 
after the origin of the Teutonic dialects, and Dr. Parr, by wishing 
to know the meaning of the common copulative, Js. Once at 
G——’s, he defended Pitt from a charge of verbiage, and endea- 
voured to prove him superior to Fox. Some one imitated Pitt’s 
manner, to show that it was monotonous, and. he imitated him 
also, to show that it was not. He maintained (what would he not 
maintain?) that young Betty’s acting was finer than John Kem- 
ble’s, and vesiead: a passage from Douglas in the manner of each, 
to justify the preference he gave to the former. The mentioning 
this will please the living; it cannot hurt the dead. He argued 
on the same occasion and in the same breath, that Addison’s 
style was without modulation, and that it was physically impos- 
sible for any one to write well, who was habitually silent in com- 
pany. He sat like a king at his own table, and gave law to his 
guests, — and to the world! No man knew better how to manage 
his immediate circle, to foil or bring them out. A professed ora- 
tor, beginning to address some observations to Mr. Tooke with a 
voluminous apology for his youth and inexperience, he said, 
«« Speak up, young man !” — and by taking him at his word, cut 
short the flower of orations. Porson was the only person of whom he 
stood in some degree of awe, on account of his prodigious memory 
and knowledge of his favourite subject, Languages. Sheridan, it 
has been remarked, said more good things, but had not an equal 
flow of pleasantry. As an instance of Mr. Horne Tooke’s ex- 
treme coolness and command of nerve, it has been mentioned that 
once at a public dinner when he had got on the table to return 
thanks for his health being drank with a glass of wine in his hand, 
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and when there was a great clamour and opposition for some time, 
after it had-subsided, he pointed to the glass to shew that it was still 
full. Mr, Holcroft (the author of the Road to Ruin) was one of 
the most violent and fiery-spirited of all that motley crew of per- 
sons, who attended the psi va meetings at Wimbledon. One day 
he was so enraged by some paradox or raillery of his host, that he 
indignantly rose from his chair, and said, “* Mr. Tooke, you are a 
scoundrel!” His opponent without pares te the least emotion, 
replied, “* Mr, Holcroft, when is it that I am to dine with you? shall 
it be next Thursday?” —* If you please, Mr, Tooke!” answered the 
angry philosopher, and sat down again. — It was delightful to see 
him sometimes turn from these waspish or ludicrous altercations 
with overweening antagonists to some old friend and veteran poli- 
tician seated at his elbow ; to hear him recal the time of Wilkes 
and Liberty, the conversation mellowing like the wine with the 
smack of age; assenting to all the old man said, bringing out his 
pleasant traits, and pampering: him into childish self-importance, 
and sending him away thirty years younger than he came!’ 


The subjects of this miscellany are too numerous to allow 
us much farther space for remark or for extract. Besides the 
names already referred to, there are portraits of Lord Byron, 
Mr. Coleridge, Mr, Southey, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Crabbe, Jeremy Bentham, Mr. Godwin, the Rev. 
Mr. Irving, SirJames Mackintosh, Mr. Jeffrey, Mr, Brougham, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Eldon, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. T. 
Moore, Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. Washington Irvine, and 
Mr. Knowles ; whose respective portraits, as sketched by 
the pencil of Mr. Hazlitt, are either black or white: there 
are no softening and intermediate shades in his moral co- 
lorings. 

It is pleasant to escape from the coarse and savage strokes, 
with which Mr. Hazlitt dashes off his portraits of political 
characters, for the softer and more delicate tints touched 
by the hand of private affection. His sketch of Mr. C. 
Lamb, dictated apparently by warm and vehement partiality, 


does equal honor to his own heart and to his friend. We copy 
the following extract: 


‘ Mr. Lamb has a distaste to new faces, to new books, to new 
buildings, to new customs. He is shy of all imposing appear- 
ances, of all assumptions of self-importance, of all adventi- 
tious ornaments, of all mechanical advantages, even to a nervous 
excess. It is not merely that he does not rely upon, or ordinaril 
avail himself of, them; he holds them in abhorrence, he utterl 
abjures and discards them, and places a great gulph between him 
and them. He disdains all the vulgar artifices of authorship, all 
the cant of criticism, and helps to notoriety. He has no grand 
swelling theories to attract the visionary and the enthusiast, no 
passing topics to allure the thoughtless and the vain.’ He evades 
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the present, he mocks the future. His affections revert to, and 
settle on, the past, but then, even this must have something per- 
sonal and local in it to interest him deeply and thoroughly; he 
pitches his tent in the suburbs of existing manners; brings down 
the account of character to the few straggling remains of the last 
generation; seldom ventures beyond the bills of mortality, and 
occupies that nice point between egotism and disinterested huma- 
nity. No one makes the tour of our southern metropolis, or de- 
scribes the manners of the last age, so well as Mr. Lamb, — with 
so fine, and yet so formal an air, — with such vivid obscurity, with 
-such arch piquancy, such picturesque quaintness, such smiling 
pathos. How admirably he has sketched the former inmates of 
the South-Sea House; what “ fine fretwork he makes of their 
double and single entries!” With what a firm, yet subtle pencil, 
he has embodied Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist ! How notably 
he embalms a battered beau ; how delightfully an amour, that was 
cold forty years ago, revives in his pages! With what well dis- 
guised humour he introduces us to his relations, and how freely 
he serves up his friends! Certainly some of his portraits are jfiz- 
tures, and will do to hang up as lasting and lively emblems of 
human infirmity. Then there is no one who has so sure an ear for 
“‘ the chimes at midnight,” not even excepting Mr. Justice Shal- 
low ; nor could Master Silence himself take his ‘* cheese and pip- 
pins” with a more significant and satisfactory air. With what a 
gusto Mr. Lamb describes the inns and courts of Jaw, the Temple 
and Gray’s Inn, as if he had been a student there for the last two 
hundred years, and'had been as well acquainted with the person 
of Sir Francis Bacon as he is with his portrait or writings! It is 
hard to say whether St. John’s Gate is connected with more 
intense and authentic associations in his mind, as a part of old 
London Wall, or as the frontispiece (time out of mind) of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. He haunts Watling-Street like a gentle 
spirit ; the avenues to the play-houses are thick with panting recol- 
lections, and Christ’s Hospital still breathes the balmy breath of 
infancy in his description of it! Whittington and his Cat are a 
fine hallucination for Mr. Lamb’s historic Muse, and we believe he 
never heartily forgave a certain writer who took the subject of 
Guy Faux out of his hands. The streets of London are his fairy- 
Jand, teeming with wonder, with life and interest to his retrospec- 
tive glance, as it did to the eager eye of childltood; he has con- 


trived to weave its tritest traditions into a bright and endless 
romance !’ 


Perhaps the ungentle and deformed character of many of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s portraits is one of the many objections that may 
be urged against contemporary memoir-writing, to which 
authors who have strong and impetuous feelings should never 
addict themselves. To expect the impartial spirit of history, 
a calm and temperate tone of animadversion in remarks upon 
‘ving characters, would be to expect what, in divided and 
agitated periods especially, is beyond the reach of humanity. 
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Political: characters can hope for no quarter in sach publi- 
cations. We are but too naturally disposed in these dissen- 
sions to confound the lines which separate us from each other 
in political opinion with the grand distinctions which divide 
right from wrong in morality. In lashing a public man, 
pride and envy and vanity come in for a large share of grati- 
fication; and he who is railing in * good set terms” against 
the obnoxious statesman of the day works himself up into 
an imaginary greatness of mind; and fancies, whilst he is 
pouring out the effusions of spleen, that he is speaking the 
honest language of indignant virtue. Least of all do we 
wish to see the fame, and the honor, and the genius of con- 
temporary authors worried by their living competitors. Jost- 
ling against each other in the same race, they are the worst 
arbiters of the merits of each other that could be chosen. 
However, it is not likely that writings of this description 
should endure long enough to pollute the streams of history, 
or to bias the judgments of posterity. ‘They are fortunately 
not likely to be enrolled amongst the 


*© Quacumque Palatinus recepit Apollo.” 
They may gratify the gossips of the day, but they will not, 


we trust, obtain a place among those works, from which 
future critics will appreciate the literary genius of our age, 
or future historians estimate the character of our politicians 
and statesmen. 


—__ 
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Art. II. A Compendium of the History of Ireland, from the 
earliest Period to the Reign of George the First. By John 
Lawless, Esq., Proprietor and Editor of ‘ The Irishman,” pub- 
lished in Belfast. Svo. 2 Vols. 18s. Wilson, London. 1824. 


HE author of this abridgment of the History of Ireland 
has long and honorably distinguished himself for his en- 
thusiasm in the cause of civil and religious freedom: his ex- 
ertions in behalf of Catholic emancipation, and the honest 
indignation which he habitually expresses in his Journal against 
those whom he conceives to have, at any time, betrayed the 
interests of his country, are well known. 

Ireland has had her full share of antiquaries and historians, 
as well as of orators and poets; deeply. and indelibly are her 
annals engraven on the tablet of British history: but Mr. 
Lawless complains, that, instead of drawing a faithful por- 
traiture of his countrymen, most historians have taken delight 
in representing them in the darkest colors and with the most 
odious features. Mr. Hume is arraigned in this charge: or 
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much more heavily so is Leland, who was himself an Irish- 
man, though it must be confessed a Protestant Irishman. 


‘ While the English. historians,’ says Mr. Lawless, ‘ feel grati- 
fication in relating those circumstances which are calculated to 
humble the Irish character, and anxiously seize the pen to paint 
those scenes in which Irish vengeance gained ascendancy over the 
benignity of the Irish heart, be it my office to set down those 
anecdotes which elevate my countrymen, and record those 
characters who command the veneration of posterity.’ 


This is a right feeling. Again: 

‘ The book, which I now have the honour to ‘present to my 
countrymen, has been written in the hope that it will contribute, 
in some degree, to the promotion of that liberal, enlightened, and 
benevolent feeling, which has been making such rapid strides for 
the last thirty years of our history. If the author has been guilty 
of any exaggeration in description, or in commentary (which he 
has industriously struggled to avoid), let the Irishman reflect that 
his errors are 6n the side of the honour of his country; that his 
feelings, if too warm, are heated by an anxious desire to vindicate 
the insulted character of a people who have been eternally the 
victims of calumny, the prey to every speculator on their fame 
and their glory, the devoted sacrifice to insatiable avarice, to dis- 
honourable ambition, and a sanguinary foreign ascendancy.’ 


We are the last persons in the world who would measure 
with rule, line, and compass any expressions of complaint which 
a man utters when he is mourning over the miseries of his 
country, and writhing under a painful sense of the injuries 
inflicted on her. Disposed, however, as we really are to 
make every allowance which the excited feelings of an Irish- 
man and a Catholic are intitled to, we are, nevertheless, con- 
strained to say, that the tone and temper occasionally displayed 
in these pages are ill calculated to allay existing irritation, 
and * to promote that liberal, enlightened, and benevolent 
feeling,’ — the professed object for which they are composed. 
Orange ascendancy is one thing, — the question of English 
ascendancy is another. It se gratify us to see Catholic 
' Ireland emancipated from the yoke of an oligarchy of Protest- 

ant Orangemen : but it would afford us any thing rather than 
gratification to see Catholic Ireland severed from Protestant 
England; to become inevitably the prey of some foreign 
power, some member of the holy conspiracy of continental 
despots, who would take the first opportunity of turning her 
arms against us. | 

If the language of Mr. Lawless does not directly express 
the wish, or suggest the expediency of a separation of Ireland 
from England, it has, in many places, we fear, a tendency to 
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inflame and exasperate that portion of the empire which re- 
quires to be soothed and conciliated. From the paragraph 
we have just quoted, it is evident that he is well aware of the 
intemperate comment and invective in which he has so freely 
and injudiciously indulged. There is, indeed, abundant en- 
comium bestowed on the great benefits of toleration; and 
frequent eulogies are scattered on the growing liberality of the 
present day. It may be difficult, perhaps it is impossible, to 
exaggerate the oppression and injustice which, for centuries, 
were inflicted on Ireland: but Mr. Lawless is guilty of the 
inconsistency of insinuating in one page, that things are very 
litle better now than they were formerly; while, in the next, 
he expatiates elaborately and more justly on the better feeling 
which he acknowleges has at length arisen among us. 


‘ In Ireland,’ says he, ‘ we have hitherto found that revolutions 
terminated in the forging of new chains and the multiplication of 
new tortures. The liberty of England and the slavery of Ireland 
have invariably proceeded together; ireland going down as Eng- 
land ascended. Posterity have justly concluded that the rights of 
Irishmen and the prosperity of England cannot exist together— a 
melancholy truth, which the events of the present day only contribute 
to confirm, and which is still left to the enlightened English govern- 
ment of future days to refute.’ 


This reflection, it is true, occurs in the course of his com- 
ments on the Revolution of 1688: but it is not true that 
posterity have justly concluded, — it is not true that posterity 
have concluded at all, whatever Mr. Lawless himself may 
have. done, —that the rights of Irishmen are incompatible 
with the prosperity of England. Compare the Catholic code 
now with the Catholic code as it existed a hundred years 
back: will any one say that its most disgusting and frightful 
features were not smoothed down under the latter years of 
George the Third? We despair not of seeing them entirely 
removed: but cannot help fearing that this desirable consum- 
mation will rather be retarded than accelerated by such pro- 
vocatives as are urged, and such threatenings as are shadowed 
out in passages like the following. Speaking of the lieutenancy 
of Lord Capel in 1695, and the Irish parliament of that day, 
Mr. Lawless says, 


‘ They therefore began, with a pious and loyal ardour, the glo- 
rious work of that penal code which now strikes mankind with 
horror; which would justify any resistance, however violent, — 
any vengeance, however dreadful. This penal code, for the repeal 
of which Ireland has had the unexampled patience to petition, 
would have armed every hand in England. Englishmen would 
have again appealed to the spirits of their iron barons. Their 
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Russells, their Hampdens, and their Sydneys would have rallied 
whatever of honour or patriotism was in the land ; and the blood of 
the persecutors, who could have enacted such laws, should have 
washed out the odious record, and thus have atoned for their crimes 
against justice and humanity; yet Ireland has carried her chains 
year after year, — she has manifested more than Christian fortitude, 

under somewhat more than Christian suffering, —she has served the 
hand which so often plunged the dagger in her bosom, — and she 
has been insulted, during the dreadful scene, with the title of rebel 

to her king and constitution. The Catholics of Ireland have peti- 
tioned, —the people of England would have rebelled. The 
reward of the Irish nation has been partial freedom, that of Eng- 
land has been the first constitution in the world. The tyrants of 
Ireland were the champions of British liberty, who have so often 
refused to the humility of the Irish petitioners what they extorted 
from their kings by the terror of their swords. ‘Those historical 
facts require no. comment. The mind of the reader will draw its 
own conclusions ; and whether Protestant or Catholic, or Presby- 
terian, he will ask himself how a people should speak or act, when 
they are about seeking the restoration of their rights, the mere 
ee of a contract which has been infamously violated. 

s it-in the tones of lady-like meekness that Englishmen assert the 
rights of their country? Is it in the language of hollow, hypocri- 
tical sycophancy, the people of England address their rulers, when 
they complain of their privileges violated, or their freedom im- 
paired ? Do they measure their words, or do they ever suppose 
that words can be too strong to give expression to their honest 
indignation ? This, then, should ever be the tone and language of 
the Irish nation: no other is either audible or intelligible in the 
parliament of England; you are heard because you are respected, 
and you are respected because you are not afraid to express your 
resentment.’ 


This is by no means a solitary specimen of the intemperate 
and feverish patriotism of Mr. Lawless: there are a great 
many others of an equally indiscreet, not to say mischievous 
tendency. Nothing certainly can be imagined more revolt- 
img and barbarous than what is termed the Statute of Kil- 
kenny,” passed in the reign of Edward III. It enacted, 
among other inflictions, ‘* That marriage, nurture of infants, 
and gossipred, with the Irish, should be punished as high 
treason ; that if any man of English race shall use an Irish 
name, the Irish language, the Irish apparel, or any mode or 
custom of the Irish, he shall forfeit lands, tenements,” &c. 
(vol. i. p. 136.) ‘To reflect on the folly and barbarity of such a 
statute is undoubtedly the proper province of an historian, 
but it is the bitterness, and, we are almost inclined to add, 
the implacable bitterness, of a schismatic, to exclaim, in narrat- 
ing a transaction which took place almost five hundred years 


ago. 
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. * To England alone should our eyes be poral turned, the 
prolific source of all our sorrows, and the indefatigable corrupter 
of our people. A Catholic or a Protestant parliament, under its 
malignant influence, is equally blasting of the energies, and tor- 


turing to the feelings of our country. The Catholic is a block- 


head who condemns the Protestant as the enemy of Irish freedom. 
The Catholic, under the burning heat of an English geet ( 
would: be equally malleable to English purposes. We should 
therefore learn to look to the first cause of Ireland's treachery to 
herself.’ 


Again: aiter speaking in terms of rapture concerning the 
measures of the general synod which was held at Kilkenny in 
May, 1642, Mr. Lawless goes on thus: 


‘ A supreme council, composed of the chief nobility and gentry, 
assembled, and Lord Montgarret was named as their president. 
A general assembly of the whole nation was then determined upon, 
whose first sittings were to take place in the ensuing month of 
October. It is impossible for an Irishman to contemplate this 
great and glorious scene, which elevates the humblest mind, and 
animates the coldest bosom, without indulging in those reflections 
which must embitter the days that Ireland is doomed to expe- 
rience, stripped as she is of her purest robe of honour, thrown 
down from that station which she once occupied, and reduced, as 
she now is, to the humiliating and insulting vassalage of a tributary 
to the pride and strength and riches of another country. Fancy 
may in vain delineate the picture of an independent nation, making 
her own laws, commanding her own armies and navies, and bring- 
ing into action, at once honourable and productive to her people, 
her boundless resources in genius, industry, and strength. In vain, 
we fear, may Ireland anticipate the blessings which flow to a nation 
from the enjoyment of equal rights ; whose laws are administered 
by those who are interested in the impartial dispensation of jus- 
tice ; whose elevation and whose fortune go hand in hand with the 


honour and character of their country.’ 


Once more, the insurrection which broke out in Ireland in 
1641 is recorded by all historians to have been accompanied 
with an inhuman and remorseless massacre of the English, 
almost unparalleled in the bloodiest page to which history can 
point. Noage, no sex, no condition was spared. The old, 
the young, the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a like fate and 
were confounded in one common ruin. * In vain did flight 
save from the first assault: destruction was every where let 
loose, and met the hunted victims at every turn. In vain was 
recourse had to relations, to companions, to friends. All 
connections were dissolved, and death was dealt by that hand 
from which protection was implored and expected. Without 
provocation, without opposition, the astonished English, living 
in profound peace and full security, were massacred by their 
C2 nearest 
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nearest neighbours with whom they had long upheld a con- 
tinued intercourse of kindness and good offices.” * 

It was two years after this that the King (Charles I.), from 
the extreme necessity to which the English army was reduced 
in Ireland, found it necessary to give orders to the Marquis of 
Ormond to conclude, for a year, a cessation of arms with the 
council of Kilkenny, by whom the Irish were governed. 


‘ He met the deputies in Dublin on the 6th of September, 
1644. At this interview the cessation was prolonged: but the 
conditions of peace proposed by the Irish, being an echo of those 
proposed in the former year at Oxford, could not be conceded to 
by Ormond. The treaty was adjourned until April, 1644; during 
which interval Ormond promised to communicate with his sove- 
reign on the proposed conditions of the Irish confederacy. Those 
who have doubted the wisdom of that policy which desires Ireland to 
estimate.-her hopes.of prosperity by the depression of England ; those 
who refuse to take advantage of the <a of the a govern- 
ment, or who will not measure their chances of redress by the multi- 

lication of English embarrassment, let them read with attention 
the letter of Charles to the Marquis of Ormond, in 1645.’ 


In that letter, Charles says, ** Whatever it cost, you are to 
make me the best bargain you can, and not discover your en- 
largement of power till needs must.” ‘This passage gives Mr. 
Lawless great offence; and whatever of insincerity was in it 
meets our reprobation as strongly as it does his: but we do 
object to the frequent, emphatic, and very significant pas- 
sages scattered throughout his pages, implying, as it seems to 
us, the utter incompatibility of Irish and English interests, 
by which notion he seems led to the conclusion, that Ireland 
should take the first opportunity of separating herself from us. 

Mr. Lawless is very fervent in his zeal for Catholicism, and 
loses not the opportunity which a chapter on the reign of 
Henry VIII. affords of pouring out the vials of his sorrow, 
wrath, and indignation on an event upon whichwe shall not now 
touch, namely, the Reformation, an event involving conse- 
quences far too momentous to be discussed in a parenthesis. 
(See passim, but particularly vol. i. pp. 203. et seg.) He may 
well be horrified at the name of a monarch who ‘ opened the 
flood-gates of error, letting in an inundation of opinions, as 
mutable as they were wild, and fleeting as they were uncertain?’ 
but it is impossible not to smile, or weep, at the inconsistency 
of that advocate for the liberty of conscience, who, while he 





* Mr. Hume draws his narrative of this event from Temple, 
Rushworth, and Whitelock.— See Hume, vol. vi. p. 436. 
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deplores the bondage in which the members of ‘his own 
church are kept, deplores equally and simultaneously the loss 
of that despotic authority always exerted by that same church 
when she had it, to hold in bondage the members of all 


others : 


‘ The Irish abhorred the plundering and schismatic schemes of 
the rapacious Henry VIII. because they foresaw the decline of 
Christianity, in the abolition of that unity and universality which 
is the grand principle of the Catholic church, and the certain pre- 
servative of the Christian doctrine. They foresaw that the church 
of England, torn from the main body of the faithful, would, like a 
branch torn from a tree, wither and produce insects; and that a 
schismatical limb of the Catholic church, severed from the commu- 
nion of the faithful, would decay, and be overrun with innumerable 
heresies. They foresaw that reform, effected by the vilest and 
most infamous instruments, by substituting reason for authority, 
sapped the foundation of revealed religion, and let loose the most 
destructive and desolating passions of the human heart. The 
Irish, therefore, holding firmly by the anchor of their old and 
venerated faith, buffeted the storms of reformation, and to this 
hour exhibit a nation professing,sober and rational religion; while 
the neighbouring country (England) is distracted with conflict- 
ing sectaries, like the waves of the ocean, each burying the other 
in eternal oblivion. 

‘ Three hundred years have now elapsed since this great and 
extraordinary revolution of the human mind took place; and 
those who have the volume of history before them, can best dis- 
cover the advantages or the evils which have flowed to mankind 
from the destruction of that unity and universality of religious 
doctrine which preserved the peace of nations for so many cen- 
turies. In 1536, Henry VIII. summoned a convocation in Eng- 
land, to deliberate on the necessity of making a new translation of 
the Scriptures. Tindal had formerly given to the world a trans- 
lation, which the clergy complained of as very inaccurate and un- 
faithful. It was therefore proposed, in the convocation summoned 
by Henry, that a new translation be made, which could not be 
liable to any objection. The arguments made use of, at this period, 
in defence of the principles and views of the reformers, and of 
the consequences of the reformation of the human mind, as well 
as the arguments made use of by the advocates of the old religion, 
in opposition to the innovation recommended by the reformers, 
are worthy of the serious and deliberate consideration of ever 
man, who, seduced by the specious sentiment of liberal and en- 
lightened toleration, encourages the principle of leaving to each 
individual the formation of his own religious tenets, or the pro- 
fession of his own religious doctrines. 

‘ The arguments of the reformers of 1536 have been the pro- 
lific source of the innumerable sects which now cover the face of 
England: which have divided, and subdivided, and distracted the 
Protestant congregations, and have at length exposed the divine 
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religion of Christ to the scoffs, and sneers, and sarcasms of the 
Deist and the Atheist.’ 


Like a true Catholic, Mr. L. deplores the Reformation be- 
cause it has been the parent of a thousand sects, each, to use 
his own phrase, ‘ more absurd than the other, which distract 
the reason and corrupt the heart.’ How inconsistent is all 
this with the doctrine held in another place, (vol. ii. p. 94.) 
where Mr. L. seems, for a moment, to lose sight of his own 
creed ; and, like a man of sense, urges the modern historian 
to ‘discourage that insolent pride which would dictate on 
subjects. incomprehensible by man.’ He there also tells us, 
truly, that 


‘ Toleration is the great secret which promises to harmonize 
mankind, for under its government the fanatic loses all his im- 
portance, and bigotry all its malignity. The human mind ranges 
at large in search of truth, and no longer adheres to a doctrine 
which cannot bear the crucible of examination.’ 


Now was it not, we ask, the very Reformation which he 
vilifies that set free the human mind, and allowed it to ‘ range 
at large in search of truth ?” 


Mr. Lawless is prodigiously shocked that matters of faith 
should be exposed to the crucible of examination; that 
people should think for themselves on the subject of religion ; 
and not take their creed implicitly from their priests, as they 
did formerly ; and he asks, triumphantly, 


© What has been the real effect of this boasted Reformation, this 
contempt for all human authority —this appeal to the word of 
God, as the only standard of theological truth? The. question 
will be answered by the hundred sects into which Lutheranism 
and Presbyterianism have branched ; the innumerable theological 
opinions with which England now swarms. The empty churches, 
and the crowded meeting-houses of various denominations; the 
inspired tailors, and cobblers, and tinkers, and soldiers, whom 
we see travelling through the Protestant world, bear testimony to 
the light’which the Reformation has shed upon the human mind. 
Mankind, tossed about on the tempestuous ocean of polemical 
discussion, sink into the grave before their minds are able to find 
a resting-place; before their understandings are fixed on that 
belief which tranquillizes the feelings, gives confidence to the 
heart, and puts to flight all doubt and uncertainty on the subject 
most important and interesting to man. ‘The reformer, ceasing to 
be credulous, becomes miserably sceptical, and perpetually oscil- 
lating between hope and fear, passes through life without a pilot, 
and in the last moments of his existence is still seeking that doc- 
trine most likely to secure his salvation. Such are the effects of 


the Reformation upon a great majority of the Protestant minds of 
Europe at this moment.’ 
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Does this sneer at the Reformation pi »ceed from one who 
is earnest in discouraging that ‘ insolent pride which would 
dictate on subjects incomprehensible by man?” Mr. Lawless, 
however, to use the words of Wieland, needs not fear, for 
‘* the splendid prison in which Reason is still kept in con- 
finement by the greatest part of Europe is the work of great 
skill and of many centuries: thousands of minds of no ordi- 
nary stamp, and millions of enterprizing hands, have labored 
at the structure, and it is so firmly founded on the rock of 
priestly authority and priestly profit, and so artificially con- 
nected by its numerous wings and contiguous erections with 
another enchanted castle, that it would nearly amount to an 
absurdity to deem the rescue of this captive princess pos- 
sible; much more, to engage in the attempt.” * 

We differ from the church of Rome because it professes 
infallibility, and, as a consequence, requires implicit obe- 
dience and blind faith; because it is thus founded on the 
utter prostration of that understanding and of those powers 
of reason which are the ennobling and peculiar gifts of God 
to man; because it has ever been despotic and intolerant, 
and dreads that the great bulk and body of the people should 
become enlightened. We say this with the less reserve, 
having invariably and strongly advocated the civil claims of 
the Catholics. Ireland will never be free, nor prosperous, 
nor happy, nor can she ever be content until those claims 
are granted. Entertaining these sentiments, we have react 
with much satisfaction an Address, recently published, by the 
Catholic Association + to the people of Ireland, urging mild- 
ness and forbearance, with unanimity and perseverance. 
It states distinctly the objects which they are striving to 
obtain by constitutional and legal means only, and through 
constitutional and legal channels only. We are highly 
gratified with the emphatical and argumentative manner in 
which they condemn all secret societies and unlawful oaths ; 
all outrages, crimes, and disturbances of the public peace ; 
and with their echo of the benevolent wish of his present 
Majesty, to see dissension cease, and cordial unanimity pre- 
vail throughout Ireland. In making the few remarks, there- 
fore, which we have done on the work before us, we are 





* « Liberty of Reasoning on Matters of Belief.” See * Varie- 
ties of Literature,” vol. ii. 

+ The Catholic Association, as a body, must not be deemed 
responsible for the violent speeches which are made by some of 
its members. We are concerned to see them : but hope that these 
intemperate individuals will imbibe moderation from ‘the example 
of those around them. : 
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nected by its numerous wings and contiguous erections with 
another enchanted castle, that it would nearly amount to an 
absurdity to deem the rescue of this captive princess pos- 
sible; much more, to engage in the attempt.” * 

We differ from the church of Rome because it professes 
infallibility, and, as a consequence, requires implicit obe- 
dience and blind faith; because it is thus founded on the 
utter prostration of that understanding and of those powers 
of reason which are the ennobling and peculiar gifts of God 
to man; because it has ever been despotic and intolerant, 
and dreads that the great bulk and body of the people should 
become enlightened. We say this with the less reserve, 
having invariably and strongly advocated the civil claims of 
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nor happy, nor can she ever be content until those claims 
are granted. Entertaining these sentiments, we have read 
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desirous that Mr. Lawless should not misinterpret them into 
any hostile feeling against the cause of Catholic emancipation. 
Had the Committee which prepared the excellent Address 
of the Catholic Association we have just read been intrusted 
with the revision of these pages, we are of opinion that they 
would have entirely suppressed some passages, and softened 
others which indicate a feeling towards this country very dif- 
ferent from their own. We should not do Mr. Lawless jus- 
tice, however, were we to withhold our assent to many of his 
general maxims ; and have great pleasure in giving the passage 
which concludes his book. | 


‘ We have endeavoured, in this brief chronicle of Ireland’s 
story, to embrace all the great and leading facts which calumny 
and misrepresentation have so often and so successfully distorted ; 
which have been the subject of so much reproach, and so much 
exasperation; which have been the natural offspring of bad go- 
vernment, and the natural resource of a persecuted nation. We 
have endeavoured to vindicate a brave people, in perpetual con- 
flict for its civil and religious liberties, against the black and infa- 
mous charges which the hired libeller has elaborately brought 
against them. We have endeavoured to demonstrate to the 
English reader, that when Ireland drew the sword of rebellion 
she was but following the feelings of human nature, which 
ems a her to repel the violator of her rights: that her rebel- 

ions against England were the necessary result of her sufferings, 

and the feeble, though disastrous struggles of a people, who, 
under a mild and protecting government, would have contributed 
to its wealth, its power, and its greatness. 

‘- The sword of intolerance has at length been sheathed ; — the 
bigotry of the sectarian has at length been discouraged ; the human 
mind can now give full rein to its powers with impunity. Uncon- 
trolled by the dictation of a supposed infallibility, every man is 
suffered to adore his Creator as his conscience directs him; and 
the profession of a particular creed of Christianity has almost 
ceased to be a measure of Irish loyalty. The Protestant, the 
Presbyterian, and the Catholic, respect each other’s conscientious 
attachment to the religion of their fathers. The legislator can 
now discover no cause for the loyalty of the subject so strong as 
the pareperion of civil and religious liberty. He reads the 
cruelties of intolerance, in order to avoid their repetition; and 
draws from the follies of his ancestors the wisest and most bene- 
ficial lessons of instruction. 

‘ We took up our pen with an ardent wish to avenge the insults 
offered to the character and honour of our country. If the reader 
shall be of opinion that we have performed the task with zeal and 
with firmness, we shall triumph in the contemplation of our 
labours, and congratulate our countrymen on the benefits which 
may possibly result from them. We have called the Irish reader 
to the consideration of those causes which were the fruitful 
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sources of Irish misfortune; we have endeavoured to point out 
to the future politician of our country, the errors of those who 
are in the tomb; or, as Edmund Burke philosophically observes, 
we have written under the impression that “ no people will look 


forward to posterity who do not often look backward to their an- 


cestors. 





Art. III. Historical Notes respecting the Indians of North 

America ; with Remarks on the Attempts made to convert and 
civilize them. By John Halkett, Esq. 8vo. pp.408. 10s. 6d. 
' Hurst and Co. 1825. 


prnsn the body, let the soul live ! has been the pious maxim 
of every European country in its conduct towards the 
North-American Indians. Spanish, French, Dutch, and 
English Catholics, and Protestants of every imaginable diver- 
sity of sect, have made no scruple in sacrificing the animal 
body of any sable or copper-coloured man, while they have 
endeavored to atone for the destruction of his natural, 
by the ardor of their zeal in securing the salvation of. his 
spiritual body; which, every body knows, could only be 
effected, as each upheld, by conversion to their own religious 
creed. Almost all the early royal charters and patents issued 
for British North America professed, among other objects, 
that of converting the Indians to the Christian faith: but it 
so happened that other objects were occasionally of such supe- 
rior interest as to supersede any attention to evangelical 
labors on the part of those who had the glory of God very 
loudly on their lips. Governor Hutchinson, in his Histor 

of Massachussets, in alluding to the original charter which 
directed the Gospel to be taught to the heathen, has asserted 
that the Indians themselves i how it happened, if Chris- 
tianity was of such importance, that for six-and-twenty years 
together the English had said nothing to them about it? It 
must be’ acknowleged, however, that such instances of 
negligence are less to be regarded as the general practice than 
as exceptions to it. 

The governors of the French and English colonies often 
participated in such religious disputations, not forgetting to 
avail themselves of the opportunities they afforded. for pro- 
moting their own secular interests. An Indian of the name 
of Bommasine, while a prisoner with some others at Boston, 
desired a conference with a minister there, and solicited his 
instruction in the Christian religion, alleging that he was 
afraid the French had deceived the Indians in the religion 
they taught them. The minister inquired of him what it was 
that appeared most suspicious in thew doctrine? Bommasine 
replied, 
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replied, the French taught them that the Lord Jesus Christ 
was a Frenchman, and that his mother, the Virgin Mary, 
was a French lady; that it was the English who had 
murdered them; and that all who would recommend them- 
selves to Christ’s favor must revenge his quarrel upon the 
English as far as they can. Delusions of a tendency similar 
to that alluded to in the foregoing story were often practised 
on both sides. 

The North-American Indian may be compared tec the 
forest he inhabits: the virtues and vices of his mind take a 
giant growth, and display themselves wildly and luxuriantly 
like the natural productions of his native soil; and Europeans 
have had recourse to such means for civilizing the tribes as 
they have adopted in cultivating the vast tracts of territory of 
which they have robbed them, —that of clearing all before 
them, and cutting down the chiefs like the timbers of their 
ancient hunting grounds. 

We opened Mr. Halkett’s book without anticipating much 
in its favor: many recent travellers, and particularly Mr. 
Hunter and Mr. James, have told us so much about the 
manners and habits of the Indians of the present day, and 
these are so precisely like what has been recorded of their man- 
ners and habits in the old times before them, that we expected 
but little from the gleanings of another traveller ; and have 
therefore to confess ourselves agreeably disappointed. Mr. 
Halkett’s object was not the repetition of details to which there 
is every where easy access and reference, but to give a con- 
cise view of facts from the early authors who resided in North 
America ; to shew the erroneous system which, in every quar- 
ter, and with rare exceptions, has been pursued with regard 
to the Indian population; to exhibit the distressing results 
which have flowed from that system; and to submit such re- 
marks and suggestions as are more immediately applicable to 
attempts made in the present time for promoting the civil and 
religious advancement of the existing descendants of the 
aborigines of the western continent. 

Mr. Halkett’s volume contains but little of original matter, 
except the result of his own personal observations on the 
character of the Indians being occasionally given in con- 
firmation of other writers. It is an historical narrative drawn 
with considerable research from old English and French 
authors, and in their own words, as to the conduct of the 
eatly European settlers, in which the contrast between the 
kindness shewn to them by the Indians, and the barbarities 
inflicted on the latter by them, is very striking. 
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¢ Without entering into any comparison between the Romish 
missions of the former and of the present day, or inquiring whether 
the latter have been more successful than were their predecessors 


‘of New France [now Canada] in their endeavours to convert the 


heathen, there is one point which cannot be disputed, — that the 
Indians of British North America are treated by their present 
Roman Catholic instructors with great kindness and consideration. 
So far.as benevolence, ‘charity, and. paternal care can afford 
comfort to the Indian, he receives it at their hands; and to an 

one who feels an interest in the fate of that race, it must be satis- 
factory to observe the kindness of their Catholic teachers in 
Canada, and painful to contrast with it the barbarous conduct of 
the Spanish North-American missions, bordering upon the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. It has not been thought necessary in these 
Notes to enter upon the subject of the treatment of the Indians 
by those early adventurers from Old Spain who took possession 
of Louisiana, the Floridas, and those countries situated upon the 
Mississippi and its tributary waters. The narrative of the early 
progress of the Spaniards in North America may be very brief. 
Wherever they advanced, their steps were marked with blood and 
desolation. Their object was not to convert or civilize the Indian, 
but to exterminate or enslave him. Nor has the lapse of centu- 
ries materially improved their treatment of him. He was former] 

compelled to march in chains to the south, and forced to dig in 
the bowels of the earth to satiate the avarice of his Christian 
masters; in some parts of Spanish North America he has since 
been compelled to cultivate its surface, and for the exclusive be- 


nefit of similar employers :— a fact confirmed by the testimony 
of various travellers of different nations.’ 


The public has often been gulled by wonderful tales of 
sudden conversion among untutored Indians, effected by the 
Missionaries; many of whom have mistaken the thoughtful 
silence of their neophytes for an admiration and acquiescence 
in the holy mysteries which they had taken pains to inculcate. 
The Indians are endowed with great and natural politeness of 
character: in their councils they hold it highly indecorous to 
contradict any thing that is said ; and never interrupt a speaker 
in the course of his harangue. Le Clerq complains that they 
listened to what he said concerning those mysteries as the 
would to idle tales, comprehending or assenting to nothing that 
is not palpable and obvious to the senses: they would con- 
sent, says he, to be baptized ten times a day for a glass of 
brandy or a pipe of tobacco. Charlevoix also says that they 
would attend churches for years together with an attention 
and solemnity which might lead any one to suppose they had 
sincerely embraced as well as understood the truths of Chris- 
tianity: on a sudden, however, they would refrain from going 
to church, and say to the Missionary, ‘ You had no. one to 
pray with you: we took compassion on your solitude and kept 
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you company.’ Others have carried their politeness so far as 
to request and receive the rites of baptism; declaring after- 
wards that it was only done to please the priest, who was press- 
ing them to change their religion. Sometimes this conversion 
has been assumed through policy and craft. The Iroquois, 
who were formerly in constant hostility to the French, applied 
to the Governor-General of Canada, on occasion of a truce, to 
send Missionaries into their country. ‘This was accordingly 
done; and thus the Iroquois obtained some of the French 


among them, whom a considered as hostages rather than 


pees to be detained if occasion required it. The French, 
owever, were not outwitted ; for these very Missionaries 
were employed by them as spies during their detention. Nor 
has the difficulty been found less in reconciling the North- 
American Indians to European habits and education than to 
the principles of the Christian religion. It has been found 
difficult.to obtain a few children from their parents, on whom 
to try the experiment, and these few have generally taken the 
first opportunity to return to their woods ; while, on the other 
hand, instances are not rare of individuals accustomed to the 
restraints of civilized life who have gladly got rid of them by 
residing among the Indians. Those of the savages, says 
Charlevoix, who have been brought among us have not be- 
come French, but,the French who have resided among the 
Indians have become savages. It may be added that the 
contamination of such renegadoes from civil society has done 


-great mischief to the Indian character. They have intro- 


duced among them vices and diseases of the worst description, 
and unknown before. 


‘ At a grand council held in 1744, between the British com- 
missioners from Virginia and the Indians, the former, after the 
principe) business was finished, stated that there was a college at 
Williamsburgh with a fund appropriated for the. education of the 
Indian youth; and that if the red chiefs would send some of their 
children to that place, they should be well provided for, and in- 
structed in all the learning of the whites. One of the Indian 
orators answered by expressing the deep sense entertained of the 
kindness of this offer: ‘ For we know,” said he, “ that you highly 
esteem the kind of learning taught in these colleges, and that the 


‘maintenance of our young men, while with you, would be very 


expensive to you. We are convinced that you mean to do us 
good by your proposal, and we thank you heartily: but you, who 
are wise, must know that different nations have different concep- 
tions of things; and you will therefore not take it amiss if our 
ideas of this kind of education happen not to be the same with 
yours. We have had some experience of it. Several of our 
‘young men were formerly brought up at the colleges in Fee 
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northern provinces. They were instructed in all your sciences ; 
but when they came back to us, they were bad runners; ignorant 
of every means of living in the woods; unable to bear either cold 
or hunger; knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, nor 
kill an enemy; spoke our language imperfectly; were neither fit 
for hunters, warriors, nor councillors: they were totally good for 
nothing. We are, however, not the less obliged by your kind 
offer, though we decline accepting it; and to shew you our grate- 
ful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen 
of their sons, we will take great care of their education, instruct 
them in all we know, and make men of them.” * 


It is well known that, although the natives of Mexico and 
the southern continent of America’ had the art of making 
intoxicating liquors, those of the northern parts were entirely 
unacquainted with them till the baneful present was intro- 
duced by Europeans. Both the American and British go- 
vernment have taken laudable and humane pains to prevent 
the distribution of ardent spirits among the Indian tribes: bat 
it is obviously a matter of great difficulty to prevent the:eva- 
sion of an act of Congress or of Parliament where the imme- 
diate interest of the unprincipled trader is so much concerned. 
Fortunately, however, some particular tribes of Indians, and 
many of the chiefs re eb are so thoroughly sensible of 
the value of these prohibitory decrees, that they have resolved 
not to suffer the introduction of any spirituous liquor. Mr. 
James, Mr. Hunter, Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, all concur in 
having witnessed particular instances of this. abstinence: the 
example, too, is spreading its influence. The two last chap- 
ters of the volume before us, containing general remarks on 
the civilization of the Indians, and on the attempts: made to 
convert them, with the causes of their failure, testify that Mr. 
Halkett has calmly and sensibly considered the subject which 
so much interests him.. Although conscious ‘of the difficul- 
ties attending the project of civilization and conversion, he is 
far from discouraging the prosecution of it, and throws out 
many suggestions’ on the subject which his own personal 
knowlege of their disposition and character induces him. to 
believe may have a salutary operation -on the-natives. 

The Indian possesses strong‘powers of reflection : his ob- 
servation is acute, and the impression on his mind which 
results from it is intensé. There’is no class of people in the 
world who cultivate the devotional feeling more siticerély, 
more habitually, more arderitly, than the Indians’ of North 
America. They reverence, without grimace or hypocrisy, the 
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Great Spirit who created them, — who created the sun, 
moon, and stars, the mighty mountains, and the vast waters 


that flow at their feet. They worship this Great Spirit with 
fear, because of the wonderful manifestations of power which 


they behold around them ; — they worship him with love and 


gratitude, for the fruits of the earth and the produce of the 


chace ; for their success in war, and their security in peace ; — 
they worship him, also, in hope, that when the turf has 
covered them they will be gathered to their fathers ; that the 


mother will be re-united to her lost child, and the wife to her 


husband, in ‘some distant and delightful country where their 
employments, divested of pain and trouble, . will resemble 
those of this world; where game will be abundant, and where 
there is one continued spring and cloudless sky. 

When Mr. Hunter and his companions unexpectedly 
reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean after an expedition 
over the Rocky Mountains, the amazement of the whole party 
was indescribably great. ‘* The unbounded view of waters,” 
says he, ** the incessant and tremendous dashing of the waves 
along the shore, accompanied with a noise resembling the roar 


of distant thunder, filled our minds with the most sublime and 


awful sensations, and fixed on them, as immutable truths, the 
traditions we had received from our old men, that the great 
waters divide the residence of the Great Spirit from the tem- 
porary abodes of his red children. Here we contemplated in 
silent dread the immense difficulties over which we should be 
obliged to triumph after death before we could arrive at those 
delightful hunting-grounds which are unalterably destined for 


such only as do good and love the Great Spirit. We looked 


in vain for the stranded and shattered canoes of those who 
had done wickedly, — we could see none, and we were led to 
hope that they were few in number.. We offered up our 
devotions; our minds were serious, and our: devotions con- 
tinued all the time we were in this country.” Here we see 
the strong workings of natural religion, — of pious and reve- 
rential feelings towards the great First Cause, — in the minds 
of uninstructed Indians. They have neither priests, nor tem- 
ples, nor ceremonies. When the Missionaries from Europe 
have instructed them in creeds, doctrines, and mysteries, and 
have declared to them that there is no hope of salvation but 
in the name of Jesus Christ or the holy Trinity, is it possible 
that such abrupt efforts to effect conversion should succeed ? 
Little do those know of the nature of man, savage or civilized, 
who can speculate on the success of such experiments. We de- 
spair not, however, of the time when the light of Christianity 
may be shed over the whole Indian population: but ‘it must 
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rise upon them mildly and gradually like the dawn of day. 
Their eyes are not yet prepared to receive it in its full and 
dazzling effulgence. 

‘ We have not only,’ observes Mr. Halkett, ‘ to combat the 
native prejudices of the Indians, but to effect the more difficult 
task of making them forget the impressions we had wr given 
them. Were it possible for the Indian of North America happily 
to lose all knowledge or traditionary remembrance of the inter- 
ference imprudently exerted in behalf of his race for two centu- 
ries, — were it practicable to replace him at once in that state of 
total ignorance with respect to the Christians in which he was 
situated when first discovered by them,— it would be far easier at 
the present time to teach him Christianity, and to effect his civili- 
zation. Measures cannot now be adopted with regard to him as 
to an unbiassed stranger: on the contrary, his education and 
feelings strongly tend to make him repose little confidence in 


those Europeans who would be disposed to exert themselves for 
his benefit.’ 


In another place Mr. H. observes, in reply to those who 
are of opinion that civilization and religion must go hand in 
hand, ‘ that this is extremely questionable.’ ‘The attempt to 
convert should invariably be preceded by an endeavor to im- 
prove the habits of the Indian, and promote his general 
advancement. It is more likely that his civilization has been 
obstructed by the steps taken to convert him, than that his 
own tardiness in being converted should be attributed to any 
want of docility in becoming civilized. Their native con- 


jurers have, also, at all times, been considered as forming a 


great obstruction to the progress of conversion among the 
Indians. ‘The influence and authority which these jugglers, 
who at the same time serve as physicians and as prophets, 
exercise over them is prodigious. ‘They attend the sick, and 
pretend to cure by the power of magical incantations as well 
as of medicine. Although many pretend to effect cures by 
supernatural means, there are others, however, who practise 
the art of healing on more rational and effective principles ; 
and Mr. Hunter’s account of the state of pharmacy and me- 
dicine among these unlettered tribes has excited a good deal 
of attention and surprize. The observation of that gentle- 
man is repeated by Mr. Halkett, that nothing would tend’so 
rapidly to put a stop to the reign of sorcery and conjuration, 
and thus to remove one of the great obstacles to the civiliza- 
tion and conversion of the Indian countries, as the introduc- 
tion among them of medical sczence, and a knowlege of sur- 
gery. While Mr. Hunter was in this country, his attention 
was distracted by too many subjects to allow of his becoming 
a proficient in any one: all those subjects, however, which 
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most interested his mind, had a direct bearing upon the one 
d object which he always had in view, — upon that which 
e felt himself called on from on high to be the means of 
accomplishing, so far as his powers of body and mind would 
allow ; namely, the civilization of his red friends. He endea- 
vored to:make himself acquainted with the principles of me- 
dicine and surgery, and took out with him a large supply of 
surgical instruments.* A short time after his arrival in Eng- 
land, the members of the New-England Company requested 
Mr. H. to commit to writing his sentiments on the best means 
of civilizing, educating, and instructing the heathen natives of 
America. He accordingly penned some “ Reflections on the 
different States and Conditions of Society,” with the outlines 
of the plan for ameliorating their circumstances, which he is 
now pursuing. ‘As this pamphlet was printed solely for the 
use of the members of the New-England Company, it is not 
in general circulation. It was printed by “J. R. Lake, Token- 
house Yard,” and Mr. Halkett will probably thank us for 
directing his attention to it. . 

We have reason. to know that Mr. Hunter has had inter- 
views with several Indian chiefs since his return to America, 
by whom he has been kindly received, and invited to 
among them. Many of ‘his friends here, and, subsequently, 
many there, have earnestly attempted to dissuade him from 
his design, as a task disproportioned to his power. ‘To these 
friends he has replied, “ I know nothing which would cause 
me to relax, much less to desist from my purpose. I see no 
way in which I could be any way serviceable in a society highly 
refined and deeply skilled in accomplishments, in which I am 
almost a novice. I think there is no vanity in saying I am 
capable of being in some degree useful among a people whose 
character I well understand, ‘and among whom I can take 
information which the wisdom of ages has declared to be 
essential to the comfort of society. 1 have in my mind hewn 
out many plans: but having seen most of :the social compacts 
of that character in the United States, I shall add to the 
information derived from them what I can collect from those 
of a similar character in England. In hopes of being useful, 
I shall cheerfully perform the task I undertake, resting the 
event with the Arbiter of the universe, and the Parent of In- 
dians and white people.” 





* Presented to him, with many other appropriate and useful 
instruments, by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. An ad- 
ditional supply has been forwarded to Mr. H. since his departure, 
by-his own desire. | 

Nothing 
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Nothing grand was ever accomplished without enthusiasm : 
that cordial which inspires him who quaffs it with strength-to 
undergo all toil, and courage to face all danger. Mr. Hun- 
ter has quaffed it deeply, but not to intoxication : he has tem- 
pered it in.a remarkable degree with prudence, circumspection, 
thoughtfulness. He will not readily be deterred by difficul- 
ties nor depressed by disappointments: he is prepared toen- | 
counter both, and the better beeause he will never rashly 
expose himself to either. The civilization of the Indians 
occupied all his thoughts during his residence in this country: 
he talked of his red brethren by day, he dreamt of them by 
night. To use his own phrase, he had ‘hewn out’ many 
plans for their improvement in his mind; and it is not unad- 
visedly we can say, that his hopes of succeeding, to a certain 
extent, have suffered no diminution since his return to the 
great mother of waters, the Mississippi. * 

The * Historical Notes’ which Mr. Halkett has collected, 
together with his own observations on the various questions to 
which they relate, will be consulted with advantage by all whe 
have a desire to understand the present condition of the Ame- 
rican Indians, and to examine further into the subject of their 
moral and religious improvement. 





* In a chapter on the state of literature in Mr. Candler’s 
“‘ Summary View of America,” (p. 362.) that gentleman, speaking 
of Mr. Hunter’s Narrative, says, ‘‘ This book is so evidently the 
workmanship of some other person than the professed author, 
that it should have been mentioned in the preface, and the third 
person used instead of the first.” Mr. Hunter in his preface does 
very distinctly acknowlege that he “ was assisted by his friend 
Edward Clarke in the revisal and arrangement of the manuscript.” 
It is, however, but justice to add, that this must be understood to 
‘refer only to that part of his book which was written and pub- 
lished in America. After Mr. H. arrived in England he made 
very considerable additions to the original publication, including 
the “ Indian Anecdotes,” and a large portion of the latter part of 
his work. This we have reason to know was never revised or cor- 
rected by any one, but passed directly from his own hands to 
those of his publishers. And, with respect to the former part of 
his book, whatever verbal corrections his friend may have made 
for him, there is no doubt that the whole of the subject-matter was 
furnished by Mr. Hunter alone. We have seen a great many of his 
one letters, and they authorize us to speak confidently as to 
is competence to have written the book of which we doubt not 
he was the actual as well as the “‘ professed author.” 


Rev. May, 1825. 
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Art. IV. A Summary View of America: ‘comprising a Descrip- 
‘tion Of the Fate of the Coutitry, and of several of the principal 
Cities ; and Remarks on the Social, Moral, and Political Cha- 
- racter of the People. Being the Result of Observations and 
Enquiries during a Journey in the United States. By an Eng- 
lishman. 8vo. pp.500. Cadell. 1824. 
A ccounts of America have been so prodigiously multiplied 
~* -of ‘late, that we should justly incur the reproach of tire- 
some ‘repetition: were we to detail the contents of every 
new book of travels through the United States with the ful- 
ness we’ have been accustomed to bestow on them. The 
gentleman to whom the public is indebtéd for this ‘ Sum- 
mary View’ extended his travels through Massachussetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. 
his is a range of -onsiderable ‘compass; and it affords him 
ample means of comparing fhe charactets and customs which 
prevail in different states. Travellers usually note down 
eurrente calamo as well as currente rota the incidents which 
strike their fancy: outlines thus hastily taken often require to 
‘be corrected at ‘a more leisure time: but by being taken on 
the spot, there is a freshness and vivacity of delineation 
about them which constitute no mean portion of their charm, 
We observe a deviation from this ordinary course in the 
volume before us. The author does not invite his readers to 
‘a seat beside him, that he may point out, as he goes. along, 
the most interesting objects: but he waits till his journey is 
‘completed before he opens his port-folio, and then exhibits a 
oat rather than a specific portrait, which, however, he 
‘has been ‘carefully at work upon during the course of it. 
Accordingly, he gives us a chapter on the general face of the 
“country, and on the general appearance of cities, towns, and 
villages ; on the men, the women, their domestic life, hospi- 
tality, politeness, oratory, literature, the fine arts, &c. &e. 
There is ‘some novelty in this plan, but we have doubts 
‘whether it is an improvement on that which is more usually 
pursued. ‘Tlie work ‘is written in a very praise-worthy spirit; 
remarkably free from all ‘* ‘hatred, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness” towards any political or religious opinions; and equally 
free from all extravagance of aniloity in favor of them. In 
not displeasing any party or sect, however, it is not very 
-improbable that the author may, on that very account, fail to 
obtain the approbation of any but the few who enlist under 
the banners of none. 
Those chapters which treat on the various religious sects 
now prevailing in America contain some curious — _ 
etho- 
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Methodists there, as in England, are numerous and increas- 
ing; and are said to be ‘almost the only persons who have 
paid attention to the religious and moral instruction of the 
slaves ;’ and the mass of the free colored population as well 
as of the slaves are Methodists. ‘The Shakers seem very 
much to have ingratiated themselves in our traveller’s esti- 
mation. ‘Their absurd, monstrous, and unnatural peculiari- 
ties are very well known. Mr. Candler, the ntleman whom 
we understand to be the author of this work, says that they 
have been grossly misrepresented; which may probably be 
the case. Community of goods is by no means peculiar to 
them. The Harmonites, whose territory has. recently been 
purchased by Mr. Owen, adopt the same custom: but it.was 
only for a time, we believe, that they, like the-‘Shakers, imposed. 
on themselves, as a body, the restraints of celibacy. Mr. 
Candler believes that among the Shakers the intercourse of 
the sexes is purely mental and platonic, and that continence,, 
with very rare exceptions, has been strictly preserved among 
them. cf may well be asked how their numbers.can be per- 
petuated? Constant industry furnishes the members. of this 
society with great-abundance of the good things of life; and 
the influx from other societies supplies the waste occasioned 
by mortality. Mr. C.’s account of the Friends in America, 
excites our surprize : 


‘ Though the Friends are a more numerous body in the United 
States than in Great Britain, their influence in society at large: is: 
evidently less. Instead of co-operating with other. Christian pro- 
fessors, as far as they.can without compromise of principle, they, 
stand aloof. Instead of trying to find points of union, ‘they seem. 
to delight in proving the incompatibility of reconciling their. 
principles with those of others, in a harmonious ‘design ta. ~ 
mote the general welfare of the community. The Friends in Kng- 
land are known to be warm supporters ‘of |the -Bible, Society. 
- The Friends in America, on ‘the ‘contrary, are, .in, conjunc-- 
_ tion with Deists, its principal opponents. For though the. Ca- 

tholics are averse. to it, they content themselves with neutrality ; 
and though some‘of the Episcopalians are of similar sentiments, 
the great body of them are friendly to it, © The Friends not oniy 
speak against it in private, but some of their ministers-denounce, 
it-in public. On enquiring of several of them the reason of their. 
~ hostility, I-learnt that it arose principally from a’ notion that: the, 
Bible Society is founded on priestcraft, and is auxiliary:to.it. In 
former ages they say riests opposed the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, from a fear of the people’s becoming so enlightened, :as::to 
see the road to salvation sufficiently: plain’ without paying ‘for. 
guidance. Now, since the people have learnt ‘to ‘reverence the 
Bible, priests avail themselves of this sentiment, and advocate the 
Bible Society to ingratiate themselves into public estimation ; since, 
D2 whether 
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‘whether they desire it or not, the Bible cannot be confined to the 


sanctuar~. But the Friends do not confine themselves to the ap- 
pearance of argument. They speak of the clergy and of other 


j acy soe with a degree of asperity which their English brethren 


ave long since disused, notwithstanding the examples for it to be 


_ found in the writings of some of their early ministers ; and which 


is the more remarkable in the Americans, from the mildness gene- 
rally adopted by the other religious professors in their country 
when speaking or writing of those who differ from them.’ 


In another place Mr. C. says that a strict scrutiny has con- 
vinced him ‘ that the opposition made .by Friends to the 
Bible Society arises mainly from the spread of deistical 
opinions among them. I do not make this assertion hastily,’ 
he adds, ‘ well knowing it is one which they will be reluctant 
to admit ; but facts so fully confirm me in this opinion, that 


it would be wrong to disguise it.’ 


Those chapters which relate to slavery and the slave-trade 
deserve the highest praise; and will not be read without a 
painful degree of interest. We had thought better of the 
American government before we read these chapters than we 
dare do now. It has introduced slavery where it was un- 
known before. It has extended it into the almost unpeopled 
districts of Missouri, and Arkansaw, and the Illinois; and 
although Congress has laudably endeavored to put an end 
to the African slave-trade, by denouncing it as piracy, it le- 
galizes its own internal slave-trade. ‘Thousands and tens of 
thousands of slaves are purchased in Maryland and Virginia 
to be sold in Georgia, Louisiana, and other states. Agents 
are stationed at Norfolk, Richmond, Baltimore, and other 
places, to attend to the purchase and shipment of these unfor- 
tunate creatures who, by the sanction of the legislature, are 
torn from all their dearest relatives and connections, and sent 
to a distance of two thousand miles away from them. There 
is no honest feeling against slavery or the slave-trade where 
this cruel and accursed system is sanctioned. Mr. Candler’s 
feelings are roused by its iniquity ; and he speaks his mind on 
it with all the indignation it deserves. 


‘ There is one point of view,’ says he, ‘ to which I have not yet 
directed the attention of the reader. One part of the business of 
the agents of this traffic is to search for and obtain handsome Mu- 
latto girls, to send them to New Orleans for the purpose of pros- 
titution. . What is the consequence? Why, by the unanimous 


. accounts of all who have visited that city, it is the most profligate 
- and licentious of any one in the United States. I have been 


informed that chastity is as rare a virtue there as honesty within 
the walls of Newgate.’ 


Even 
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Even in the free states there exists a strong prejudice 
against the Blacks and Mulattoes: but in the slave-states’ the 
influence of this antipathy is seen in the laziness, filth, and 
inferiority of the Whites themselves. When aman has been 
from his childhood accustomed to see all work performed by 
slaves of. a different complexion from his own, he very natu- 
rally considers that labor is derogatory to a free White. He 
thus acquires habits of unconquerable indolence, as well’ as 
feelings of insufferable pride and insolence; slavery, there- 
fore, does not confine its baleful influence to the character 
and condition of its direct victims, but it injures those who 
practise it on others. This is not an imaginary or trivial 
evil; and when Mr. C. says that he noticed a very strikin 
difference in their general appearance between the free and 
the slave states, as to comfort, neatness, and industry, he 
only confirms the remark which all travellers have made 
before him. : 7 

If the views of the Colonization Society are such as are 
here represented, no terms of reprobation can be too strong 
in exposing them. It is affirmed that the project of esta- 
blishing a colony of Blacks on the coast of Africa who had 
obtained their freedom in America, under the pretence of 
preparing the native Africans to accept the blessings of civil- 
ized life and of spreading the truths of the Gospel by these 
sable missionaries, was merely a veil to conceal the real ob- 
ject, namely, to get rid of all the free Blacks from America, 
and thus to have an map hence of rivetting more closely the 
fetters which confine the slaves! Many of the slave-holders 
were, accordingly, warm advocates for the Colonization 
Society: free Blacks, having generally more information than 
slaves, are objects of jealousy to the masters. So long as 
the slaves are kept in ignorance they consider themselves 
safe; remove all the Blacks that are free, and the manu- 
mission of those that remain may be deferred without danger. 

In the earlier chapters of this volume there are some trivial 
remarks and many frivolous anecdotes which might well have 
been spared: Mr. C. has also picked up several outlandish 
words which he would have done well to have left where he 
found them. It is sufficient to notice, thus generally, ble- 
mishes in a work of much information, and where the spirit 
of impartiality predominates over every other feeling. 
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Art. V. Onthe Science of Agriculture : comprising a Comment- 
ary on, and comparative Investigation of, the Agricultural Che- 
mistry of Mr. Kirwan and Sir Humphry Davy; the Code of 
Agriculture of Sir John Sinclair, Sir Joseph Banks, and other 
Authors on the Subject. By Joseph Hayward, Author of 
‘* The Science of Horticulture.” 8vo. pp.220. 7s. Long- 
man and Co. 1825. 


V/A H. Haywarp is exceedingly sore at having * lost’ what 
it does not' appear from his own account that he ever 
epoyed, namely, the patronage of the Hoiticultural Society 
of London. This patronage he confessedly sought; and 
not having had the good fortune’ to obtain it, he derides the 
“fashion of the times” in attaching great importance to’ 
such authorities ‘ as professors of chemistry, extensive prac- 
tical’ agriculturists, or the members of any learned society.’ 


‘ Fortune,’ says he, ‘ may enable pride and arrogance to 
smother truth and science for a time, but in a land of liberty these 
must ultimately establish themselves, however humble their im- 
mediate patrons. Although the Horticultural Society of London 
have refused to acknowledge the merit of my arrangement and 
explanation of scientific prmciples, they must ultimately adopt 
them, or be left far in the back ground, and their garden exhibit 
a glaring instance of a want of candour and liberality in the 
directors.’ 

This is really going a great way, and indicates a degree of 
presumption quite equal to the ‘pride and arrogance’ which 
have given him such offence. Mr. H., it seems, wrote a book 
onthe science of Horticulture, submitted it to Sir H. Davy, 
and dedicated it to Mr. Knight, P.H.S. He has repeatedly 
applied to these gentlemen for their opinion of its merits, and 
dhe interprets their silence, perhaps erroneously, into contempt. 
“The work alluded to has not fallen in our way : but the volume 
now before us shews a habit of observation and inference ; and 
blends so much of. practical knowlege in confirmation of 
theory, that we are far from thinking meanly of Mr. Hay- 
ward’s judgment, whatever we may think of the supercilious 
tone which he occasionally adopts. 

From the existence of a sexual difference in vegetables, 
Bradley had the merit of suggesting, a hundred years ago, 
that’ the tastes and properties of fruits might be altered: by 
artificially impregnating one with the farina of another of the 
same class; and he was aware that, as in the animal creation 
so likewise in the vegetable, “ it is from accidental coupling 
that proceed the numberless varieties of fruit and flowers 
which are raised every day from seed.” As there is, generally 
speaking, more difficulty in regulating and limiting the sexual 
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mtercourse of vegetables than of domesticated. animals, va- 
rieties in the former have been usually produced rather by 
accident than system. : they are, nevertheless, to be produced 
systematically, and the principle of their production is the | 
same in both; namely, that of selecting and pairing the males 
and females. 

The improvement which the late Mr. Bakewell effected in 
live stock by selecting parent animals of the finest form, and 


most valuable qualities, is well known: but the frequent de- | 
generacy.of the offspring when taken from under his manage- 
ment brought his system of breeding im and in, as it is called, 
that is, of breeding from members of the same family, and of 
the nearest relationship, into disrepute. Mr, Hayward comes 
forward to defend the practice of Bakewell, and to shew that 
wherever this degeneracy has been observed, it ou ht to be 
ascribed to inattention in some other matters which Bakewell 
never overlooked ; namely, in furnishing and adapting such 
climate, lodging, soil, and food, as promoted his object. 


‘ It must be admitted, that more yaluable animals in them- 
selves never were produced than those bred by Bakewell; but 
the old maxim no doubt is good, “ You may purchase gold too 
dear.” However, as before observed, Bakewell had an object 
in view, and to obtain this, every advantage of artificial climate, 
food, and lodging, were resorted to, regardless of expence; and 
so long as he could furnish exuberance in food, climate, and 
lodging, he found an exuberance in the flesh and size of his 
animals returned; but when his means of increase were exhausted, 
nature made a stand, —she never went “‘ farther than she intended.” 
I once heard of a farmer, who, ambitious to excel, purchased a 
bull from Bakewell, or some such fancy breeder, and after having. 
kept him for some time, the beast lost flesh, and became weak 
and languid; the farmer, on meeting with his former feeder, com- 
plainied that the animal was fast declinin , although: he had plent 
of grass, hay, &c.: the feeder told the farmer, that grass an 
hay were not sufficient; for besides these, he had been fed on 
grain, and had also been indulged with a pail of milk every day, 
rom the time of quitting his mother. This sufficiently shows the 
folly of carrying things to such extremes for general purposes ; 
but it does not prove Bakewell to have been erroneous im his 
judgment, nor does it detract from the principle of breeding in 
and in. 

‘ It is the general practice of sheep-farmers to purchase their 
rams from professed breeders, at enormous prices, and these, 
which are bred under peculiar indulgencies, are always kept away 
from the flock, with an extra allowance of the best food, such as 
grain, pulse, &c., and frequently, also, are allowed the shelter of 
a house ; the consequence is, that their stocks are always lean and 
long, and large in their bones, and unequal to sustain the hard- 
ships of the natural climate, lodging, and food, with health and 
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vigour ; and hence it is obvious, that the practice of crossing is 
hot only attended with much useless expence, but that it obstructs 
what.ought to be the object of every rational farmer to obtain, 
viz. the possession of a stock in every respect adapted to the 
nature and localities of his situation and circumstances.’ . 


The whole of this chapter will be read with advantage by 
all who are interested in the improvement of capital vested in 
live stock. 


As the virtues of salt as a manure have been extolled in 
many recent publications, and as the repeal of the duties on 
that article will probably be followed by a very lavish use of 
it for agricultural purposes, we give Mr. Hayward’s opinion 
as to its operation. 


* Bradley, Hitt, and Miller, consider the food of plants to be 
salts, which every species of earth more or less contains within 
itself; and that according to the proportion of salts, contained in 
each kind of soil or manure, will its prolificacy be. , 

‘ That soils, and vegetable and animal matters, may be found 
to produce salts, under certain circumstances and chemical pro- 
cesses, I have no doubt ; but this does not prove it to be necessary 
that every substance, or any substance, containing the basis, or 
elements of salts, should undergo this process, and be formed into 
salts, before it can be in a state to constitute food fit for the recep- 
tion and nourishment of plants. 

‘ Salts are various in their nature and general effects, when 

laced in contact with other substances. 

‘ I have made many experiments with sea-salt, nitre, soda, ba- 
rilla, alum, &c., and hice never found them operate as a propor- 
tional addition of food may be expected to do. 

© The opinions of Drs. Smith and Pearson on this subject ap< 
pear more rational. They say, that salts, as they operate in pro- 
moting vegetation, are analogous to mustard, cinnamon, ginger, 
&c., which are not of themselves at all, or necessarily nutritious, 
but contribute to render other things nutritious, by exciting the 
action of the stomach and other organs of digestion and assimila- 
tion. Salts being considered to operate in this manner, in pro- 
moting vegetation, we are naturally led to their proper application, 
that is, in small quantities, or in a state of weak solution. 

‘ Notwithstanding all that has been said to establish the opinion, 
that sea-salt is a valuable manure, I am convinced it never can, as 
an article of food, contribute to the increase of any vegetable; 
but as achemical agent, by destroying, and facilitating the decom- 

osition of animals and vegetables, or by its deliquescence, it may 
in some instances increase the fertility of the soil. 

‘ Alkaline salts, no doubt, facilitate the solution of many ani- 
mal and vegetable substances; they also increase the divisibility, 
change the combination, and otherwise exert an influence on the 
soil itself, in a manner that adds much to its fertility ; indeed, there 
are many reasons for believing that alkaline salts increase the - 
tility 
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tility of soils, and the fertilizing powers of manures, when mixed 
or combined with them: the urine of cows, horses, &c., always 
contain a portion of alkaline salts, and this is more fertilizing than 
the dung of those animals. By the reduction of vegetables by 
fire, alkaline salts are produced ; and the action of fire on the soil 
generally adds to its fertility.’ 


Mr. Hayward very frequently differs from Sir Humphry 
Davy, not indeed in his analysis and exposition of chemical 
principles or of the combination of chemical agents, in which 
he acknowleges him to be clear and correct : but we find him 
differing in his inferences, and in the application of those 
principles. Sir H. D., in all probability, is not so much of a 
practical farmer as Mr. H., and after all that can be said, the 
test of a theory lies in its practice: Mr. H., therefore, will 
often be found a useful though not a very candid commenta- 
tor on the doctrines of the first chemist of the age. Sir H. D. 
recommends that manure from the farm-yard should be 
ploughed into the land fresh, and before it has gone through 
the process of fermentation ; because, as soon as dung begins 
to decompose, it throws off its volatile parts, which are the 
most valuable and efficient. On this Mr. H. says, that in the 
production and application of food for plants, Sir H. D.’s 
opinions seem to be grounded on the belief that quantity is 
the grand desideratum, and to have no notion that the health 
and condition of plants determine their value; or that vege- 
tables are as much affected by both the quantity and the 
quality of food as animals are. ‘There may be, and we believe 
there are, many reasons for questioning whether the advan- 
tages in the system recommended are not counterbalanced by 
results of an opposite character: but it is perfectly absurd to 
charge Sir H. with ignorance as to the effects of repletion and 
redundance on vegetables, since he has explained the _prin- 
ciple on which an article so costly as manure is might be 
economized. 

Mr. H. has a chapter on ‘ the Rust or Black Blight in 
Wheat ;’ and concurs in an opinion which we have long since 
advanced, namely, that Sir Joseph Banks mistook an effect 
for a cause when he ascribed this formidable disease to the at- 
tachment and growth of a parasitic fungus, whereas the at- 
tachment of the fungus seems to be the consequence of a 
previous disease in the plant. 

We object to the opinions of Mr. Knight on this and other 
subjects being quoted through the pages of Sir John Sinclair, 
when the author might so easily have referred to the.com- 
munications themselves of that ingenious and scientific gen- 
tleman, in the various philosophical works which he has 
enriched. 
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enriched. By this culpable inattention, too, he has neglected 
to.make himself acquainted with any change of opinion which 
further observation and experiment may have produced on 
given questions, Thus we find him quoting Mr. Knight 
(through Sir John Sinclair) “as decidedly of opinion that 
the disease” (the rust or mildew of wheat) ‘is taken up by 
the root; every experiment to communicate it from in- 
fected straw to others proving abortive; and, indeed, if it 
were introduced into the ear of the plant, how could it de- 
scend, and infect solely the stem, which is the case, unless 
when the disease: is inveterate?’ Mr. H. remarks on this 
passage, that ‘ as to fungus passing into plants by the roots it 
appears almost too preposterous to be seriously thought of.’ 

It would have been no more than is due to Mr. Knight, if 
the self-sufficient commentator, who now treats that gentleman, 
whose patronage he once sought to obtain, so superciliously, 
had looked into the Transactions of the Horticultural Society, 
where he might have found some “ Observations on Mil- 
dew” from the pen of the President himself. 

Speaking of Sir Joseph’s theory, “ that the disease is a 
minute parasitic fungus propagated like other plants, by 
seeds,” Mr. K. has the following remark: *“* The evidence 
would, I think, be sufficient, if the means were ascertained 
by which the seeds of this species of fungus are conveyed 
from the wheat-plants of one season to those of the succeed- 
ing year. ‘This, however, has not been done; and some still 
consider that the mildew of wheat consists only of preter: 
natural processes which spring from a diseased action of the 
powers of life in the plants themselves.” He observes, how- 
ever, that it is not difficult to shew that the seeds of these 
fungi are sufficiently numerous, and are propagated with suf- 
ficient rapidity to account for the ubiquity of the plants they 
are supposed to produce; and relates an experiment which 
he made on a mushroom, from which he conceives that 250 
millions of seeds were produced in ninety-six hours. 

Mr. K.’s hypothesis as to the remote cause of that dis- 
eased state of the plant which offers facilities to the attachment 
of these fungi is this: He considers the disease to arise from a 
want of sufficient supply of moisture ‘rom the soil accompanied 
with excess of humidity from the air; particularly if plants 
are exposed to a temperature below that to which they have 
been accustomed. It has been observed, that if damp and 

cold weather in July succeed to that which has been warm 
and bright, without the intervention of sufficient rain to 
moisten the ground to some extent, the wheat crop is Rea, 
ally 
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ally injured by mildew. ‘I suspect,” says Mr. Knight, 
‘¢ that in such cases af injurious absorption of moisture by 
the leaves and stems of wheat-plants takes place; and I have 
proved that, under similar circumstances, much water will be 
absorbed by the leaves of trees and be carried downwards, 
through their alburnous substance; though it is certain that 
through this substance the sap rises in other circumstances. If 
a branch be taken from a tree when its leaves are mature and 
one leaf be kept constantly wet, that leaf will absorb moisture 
and supply another leaf below it upon the branch, even 
though all communication between them, through the bark, 
be intersected; and if a similar absorption takes place in the 
straws of wheat or the stems of other plants, and a retro- 
grade motion of the fluids be produced, I conceive that the 
ascent of the true sap, or organizable matter, in the seed- 
vessels must be retarded, and it may become the food of para- 
sitical plants which then only may grow luxuriant’ and 
injurious.” 

Such is Mr. Knight’s hypothesis, good we doubt not so far 
as it goes. Such an unnatural absorption of moisture as he 
describes must be injurious: but whatever preserves young 
corn in a healthy state arms it against the attack of those 


Jungi which, when hee taken possession of the plant, we 


call mildew or rust. Too great luxuriance and too little are 
alike injurious; a man may kill himself by eating too much as 
well as too little, and die of repletion instead of starvation. 
The adaptation of seed to soil and climate, by promoting 
the health, will repel the mildew of corn: if a want of suf- 
ficient moisture from the soil forces the plant to a morbid 
absorption of humidity from the air by its leaves and stems, 
so likewise is it of the greatest consequence to protect the 
young crop against absorbing excessive moisture by its roots ; 
and no land should be intrusted with wheat that is not 
thoroughly drained. The season of flowering is extremely cri- 
tical to all plants. We often see our pea and bean fields and 
our orchards after profuse blossom barren of fruit. If much 
wet weather occurs when the wheat is in flower the anthers 
are liable to be burst, and the farina to be washed away: of, 
should the weather at this time be cold and piercing, the 
farma may not become sufficiently ripe and mature to impreg- 
nate the female, the plant then grows sickly, and is soon 
seized upon as the nidus of some insect, or the food of some 
fungus. Various, indeed, are the diseased appearances which 
the wheat crop occasionally presents. Every body must have 
observed also, that the ear of barley, oats, and wheat, seme- 
times undergoes an entire spontaneous decomposition, — that 
it 
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it bursts from its sheath, inclosing, instead of healthy kernels 
of corn within its husk, only a black and greasy powder. 
Whether this substance be of animal or vegetable nature is 
perhaps not positively ascertained, though Linneus says that, 
if it is macerated in warm water for a few days, animalcule 
are produced, clearly discernible by the microscope. It may 
be observed, however, that as this powder is formed before 
the ear bursts from its sheath, and the disease being antece- 
dent to it, can have no reference to the season of flowering. 

In the year 1821 a great deal of mischief was done to the 
wheat-crop by the continued and severe frosts to which it was 
exposed, night after night, luring the bursting of the ear and 
the expansion of the flower. On the 16th of July, the writer 
of this article first observed a bright yellow or ferruginous 
powder sprinkled over the young kernel and among the husks 
which envelope it, The country people called it the red 
robin. On examining the diseased kernels with a lens, several 
of them had sustained little or no injury, while others had the 
appearance of being half-eaten away, and others again were 
entirely destroyed. If this ferruginous or golden mucor was 
a fungus, its roots penetrated the vessels of the tender and 
pulpy kernel to which it adhered, and it probably owed its 
adhesion to the previous injury which the plant had sustained 
by frost during the season of impregnation. There is another 
ground for this suspicion; namely, that those wheats which in 
that year came earliest into ear and flower were observed to 
be much more affected than such as came later. On examin- 
ing a field of wheat, the south-east side of which was shaded 
from the morning sun by a thick and tall plantation, it was 
particularly remarked that, for some yards from the fence on 
that side, the ears having been retarded for a few days from 
flowering, were, comparatively speaking, free from the dis- 
ease, while every other part of the field exhibited its ravages. 
Another and a stronger case was that of a piece of ‘Talavera 
wheat, which, having been sown on the 10th of March, and 
not having come into flower till a fortnight after those which 
had been sown in the autumn of the preceding year, was en- 
tirely saved from the disease: because the ear and the parts 
of fructification, so delicate and so sensitive, did not burst 
from their integuments till the weather had become milder, 
and were thus sheltered from the ‘ tyrannous breathings of 
the north,’ and from those piercing frosts which had injured 
the earlier plants. | 

Mr. Hayward has touched on various topics connected with 
the physiology of vegetation and the agency of chemical ava 
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ciples. The concluding chapter, ‘ On planting Orchards and 
making Cyder,’ will probably be consulted also with much 
practical advantage. | 240 





—_—— 


Art. VI. A brief Narrative of an unsuccessful Attempt to reach 
Repulse Bay, through Sir Thomas Rowe’s “ Welcome,” in His 
Majesty’s Ship Griper, in the Year 1824. By Captain G, F. 
Lyon, R.N. With a Chart and Engravings, 8vo. pp. 214. 
10s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1825. 


it connection with the third expedition in which Captain 

Parry is now engaged, Captain Lyon had been destined 
to the special service of proceeding to Repulse Bay, where it 
was intended he should winter, and, on the return of spring,. 
detach a small party across Melville Peninsula, with a view 
to explore the polar seas as far as Point Turnagain, at which 
Captain Franklin, as our readers may recollect, terminated 
his bold and perilous survey. ‘The Griper, accordingly, ac- 
companied by the Snap, as a store-ship, weighed from the 
Little Nore, on the 6th of June last. At her very outset, it 
was but too apparent that the former vessel pitched deeply, 
and had been rendered very unfit either for quick sailing, or 
for contending with the heavy seas and appalling ice of the 
northern ocean. We would not willingly impute blame to 
any of the parties concerned in the equipment; and yet it is 
painful to reflect, that an instance of such serious inadvertence 
was permitted to occur in a country justly celebrated for 
nautical skill and liberal enterprize. The requisite stores 
and clothing, on the other hand, had been provided on the 
most humane and comfortable scale. 

On the 28th, when off Noss Head, Captain Lyon and his 
party, owing to a fog, and the ignorance of the local pilot, 
had a narrow escape from shipwreck. 


‘- Having made an offing, until by the pilot’s account of the 
set of the tide, we could weather the Head, we again stood in- 
shore: but a heavy swell, through which the ship made no way, 
and a light air, rendered her quite unmanageable; and the 
tide having turned, we were carried right for the Head; for at 
ten P. M. we obtained soundings in twenty-five fathoms, and saw 
the shadow of the cliff close above us, while at the same moment 
the breakers were seen and heard under her bows. 

* Our next cast gave us four fathoms, but most opportunely a 


flaw of wind came edging round the rock, and we were fortunate 


in staying the ship, and just clearing her off the reef. Guided by 
the sound of the breakers, and our hand leads, we succeeded in 
running into an anchorage in fifteen fathoms, apparently sheltered 
by some part of the high land. As Sinclair’s Bay is the rnd 
place 
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place affording anchorage along a.great.extent of this most pre- 
cipitous coast, we were most thankful for our security. I can- 


' not pass over the circumstances of this escape without deplorin 


the extreme ignorance of the pilots for this part of the coast ; 
eurs,-for -instanee,-not -having any idea of our situation when an- 
chored, and having been most positive that the set of the tide, 
with which ‘he declared himself one acquainted, could net 
possibly sweep ‘us near the Head, on the course we ‘had been 
‘steering.’ : 

As the vessels put into Stromness for refreshments, an 
opportunity, occurred of visiting some circular ranges of stone, 
commonly called Druidical Temples. Here, too, were procured, 
though not without much difficulty, two diminutive ponies, 
of the genuine Shetland breed, which might, it was believed, 
prove peculiarly serviceable in the contemplated operations 
on land. The inmates of .the Orcadian huts declared that 


they had nothing better than meal and water to offer to the 
strangers. 


‘ At length, however,’ says the Captain, ‘ we made acquaintance 
with an old woman, who took us into her smoky cabin, and laid be- 
fore.us abundance of roasted eggs, roasted potatoes, bannocks, 


.butter, and milk, while her husband produced his “ ain wee bottle,” 


from which he poured us some excellent whiskey. The old gentle- 


‘man, who called himself a farmer, had several acres under cul- 


tivation, but the hut in which “ Christy” and he lived was: most 
‘miserable ‘and dirty, having no light but through the smoke-hole 


‘in the roof. 


‘ While the good farmer stood declaiming before us on his 


:visit to London many years ago, we could not but admire his 
-costume, consisting of sufficiently ill-assorted articles of various 


colours; and he completed the array of his outward man by wear- 


Ing a red wig, which had been cropped or rather notched, over a 


dark shock head of hair, which peeped like a fancy fringe from 


‘beneath the boundaries of this supplemental covering. The 


ground of our friend was well tilled, as indeed were all the other 


fields through which we passed, but the. corn: was only yet in 
. blade.’ 


The navigators resumed their course on the 3d of July, 


but advanced slowly through a heavy rolling sea, the Griper 
.being frequently towed by her consort. It was observed asa 


singular phenomenon, that the clouds near the horizon ‘ were 
constantly rising in clearly defined and widely extended 


sarches, being within their bounds far more luminous, and of 


different colors from any other parts of the heavens; and as 
we sometimes saw three or four of these remarkable bows at 


the same instant in different quarters, it is evident that lo- 


cality has no influence in their formation.’ 
A re- 
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‘A remarkable sunset, which occurred on the 25th, is thus ’ 
described : 


‘ In the north-west was an arch, whose bases were from east to 
north-west, where its extremity joined a second bow, stretching 
to the south-south-east. That to the north-west was topped by 
clouds of the most vivid orange colour, shaded with deep purple, 
in long waving, but curved bands; and below these slemed 
forth the clear blue sky, which, as it approached the horizon, 
blended into soft green, rose-colour, and lake. In the bluest 
part of these bright heavens, small clouds resembling streamers 
of white floss silk floated with the most airy lightness, while near 
the horizon were a quantity of long black streaks, in solid masses ; 
behind which the sun was setting. One round blood-coloured 
spot marked its position, and the base of the dark cloud imme- 
diately above it was bordered with the most brilliant scarlet, 
while the reflection from the sun on the long-rolling sea imparted 
to it a deep purple tinge. 

‘ A singular change took:place where the two arches joined ; ‘as 
that to the eastward was ofa pure rose-colour, packed,-band above 
band, the divisions of which were distinguished by a dull .pink 
streak.’ 


Icebergs began to appear on the Ist of August, when the 
temperature of the atmosphere had fallen to 84°, and that of the 
water to 31°. Astheweather cleared up in the evening, the high, 
rugged, and inhospitable land of Labrador became visible in the 
distance. On running along the coast, next day, at noon, 
Captain Lyon was surprized to find that he was only in lati- 
tude 59° 24' 38", having been, as he conjectured, driven con- 
siderably to the southward, under the united influence -of ‘the 
currents from Hudson’s and Davis’s Straits. ‘Before’ they 
became completely involved among the ice, the ‘stores, &c. 
were transferred from the Snap to the Griper, the ‘former 


then steering for Newfoundland, and ‘the latter, more ‘lum- 


bered than ever, pursuing her solitary and: hazardous course. 

From such observations as ‘he ‘was enabled to make, 
Captain Lyon was led to infer that Cape -Chidley is ‘laid 
down in the charts 27 miles too much to the northward. 
On the 5th, he made Cape Resolution, in the midst of severe 


and disagreeable weather, which was, however, succeeded’ by 


a calm and sunny evening on the 6th. He next came abreast 
of Terra'Nivea, so called by the early northern navigators - 


from its uniform covering of snow, while the neighbouring 


ridges, of equal height, are destitute of sucha covering. ‘The 
compasses now began to exhibit great irregularities, -which 
even the influence of Mr. Barlow’s plate failed to correct. 
On a floe by which the ship hung were collected several ve 
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of. gneiss and granite, bivalve shells, sea-weed, and, what 
excited more surprize, leaves of the oak, and one of the com- 
mon whortle-berry bush. In Hudson’s Strait, the quantity 
of ice, so late in the season, was found to be much more con- 
siderable than usual, owing to the prevalence of north-easterly 
gales during July and August. 

' On the appearance of a very vivid aurora borealis, on the 
night of the 11th, the Captain candidly retracts his former 
assertion, that ‘ the prismatic colours are not visible in this 
phenomenon.” Ocular demonstration had, long ago, con- 
vinced us of the fact, and without stirring so far as the 
author has done from our fire-side ; for one of the most mag- 
nificent displays of variously-colored aurore that can be con- 
ceived we recollect to have contemplated long ago, in our 
own island. 

Whilst detained in the ice, the ship+was visited by about 
sixty Esquimaux, males and females, who came to barter 
their spare articles, consisting chiefly of weapons and clothes: 
they were, as usual, very lively and very vociferous. At first, 
they appeared to be scared at the ponies and the pigs: but, 
when their apprehensions were removed, they expressed great 
satisfaction at having seen two new species of rein-deer. 
Their settlement was in the bay, immediately behind the North 


- ‘Bluff; and they represented it as abounding in musk oxen, 


rein-deer, and fish. About eight miles farther up the coast, 
a party belonging to another tribe came alongside, and 
engaged in a brisk and tumultuous traffic of exchange. The 
Captain procured from them a small parcel of the skins of the 
legs of the red fox, whence we may infer that this quadruped 
frequents the shores of Hudson’s Strait.— The progress of 
the vessel, meanwhile, through occasional lanes hedged with 
ice, was painfully slow, and often effected under the cheerless 
and chilling influence of fogs. 


‘ Although the fogs in the polar regions are so frequently 
mentioned in the course of the recent narratives which have 
been published, I believe they are generally understood as re- 
sembling our English fogs, which is not, in fact, the case. In 
the northern seas these vapours rarely rise to above a hundred 
feet from the sea, and a sky of most provoking brilliancy is fre- 
quently seen over head. ‘The view from the deck is bounded to 
about a hundred yards, and such is the rapid formation of the 
icicles on the rigging, that it is actually possible, when the tem- 
perature is low, to see them grow beneath the eye. Yet chilling 
as this may appear, the sudden clearing of the fog no sooner per- 
mits the sun to break forth in its full vigour, than the ship and 
rigging glisten in the most brilliant manner, as if they were of 


glass, and a rapid thaw quickly restores every thing to its original 


colour.’ 
From 
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From the 24th, the navigation, regulated by a constant 
series of soundings along the coast, proved laborious, fatiguing, 
and dangerous; attesting, at the same time, the careless 
manner in which the old charts had been executed. The 
high land of Cape Pembroke was observed to give place to a 
long tract of flat and uniform beach, awash with the water. 
On landing, an interview immediately took place with some 
of the natives, whose language differed from that of the Es- 
quimaux already noticed ; but who, also, expressed friendly 
dispositions, and testified much gratitude for some knives given 
in exchange for their sharpened bones. Note ita 
their poverty, none of them begged or were troublesomely 
importunate. ‘They live in dirty tents, and subsist chiefly on 
salmon. ‘Two boats having been dispatched on the 29th, 
landed in the neighbourhood of an apparently forsaken 
station of Esquimaux: but, although the huts were dilapi- 
dated, or overgrown with grass, stores of provisions were still 
hoarded in their rude magazines. In one of their graves was 
found a dead body, coiled up, and sewed in a sack of skin. 


‘ Near the large grave wasa third pile of stones, covering the 
body of achild, which was coiled upin the same manner. A snow 
buntin had found its way through the loose stones which composed 
this little tomb, and its now forsaken, neatly built nest, was found 
placed on the neck of the child. As the snow buntin has all the 
domestic virtues of our English red-breast, it has always been 
considered by us as the robin of these dreary wilds, and its 
lively chirp and fearless confidence have rendered it respected 
by the most hungry sportsmen. I could not on this occasion 
view its little nest, placed on the breast of infancy, without wish- 
ing that I possessed the power of poetically expressing the feel- 
ings it excited. Both graves lay north-east and south-west. 
Before going on board I placed boarding-pikes, men’s and 
women’s knives, and other articles, which might be useful to the 
poor Esquimaux, on the huts and various piles of stones.’ 


The flat calcareous coast produces luxuriant grasses and 
mosses: but, in the course of the three visits which the people 
made to it, not a particle of sorrel was to be found ; and the 
leaves of the pigmy willows never rose above the moss. 

We have now to state, that a heavy gale and dangerous 
shoals rendered it necessary to part with a great quantity of 
the stores, and that on the 1st of September destruction ap- 
peared inevitable. On such a solemn and critical emergency, 
we Can scarcely conceive a more sublime picture of human 
fortitude and composure than is exhibited in the ensuing 
passage : | 

‘ I caused the long-boat to be hoisted out, and, with the four 


smaller ones, to be stored to a certain extent with arms and pro- 
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yisions- The officers drew lots for their respective boats, and 
the ship’s company were stationed to them. The long-boat 
having been filled full of stores which could not be put below, it 
became requisite to throw them overboard, as there was no room 
for them on our very small and crowded decks, over which 
heavy seas were constantly sweeping. In making these prepara- 
tions for taking to the boats, it was evident to all, that the long- 
boat was the only one which had the slightest chance of living 
under the lee of the ship, should she be wrecked, but every 
officer and man drew his lot with the greatest composure, al- 
though two of our boats would have been swamped the instant 
they were lowered. Yet such was the noble feeling of those 
around me, that it was evident that had I ordered the boats in 
question to be manned, their crews would have entered them 
without a murmur. In the afternoon, on the weather clearing a 
little, we discovered a low beach all around astern of us, on 
which the surf was running to an awful height, and it appeared 
evident that no human powers could save us. At three P.M. the 
tide had fallen to twenty-two feet, (only six more than we drew,) 
and the ship having been lifted by a tremendous sea, struck with 
great violence the whole length of her keel. This we naturally 
conceived was the forerunner of her total wreck, and we stood 
in readiness to take the boats, and endeavour to hang under her 
lee. She continued to strike with sufficient force to have burst 
any less-fortified vessel, at intervals of a few minutes, whenever 
an unusually heavy sea passed us. And, as the water was 80 
shallow, these might almost be called breakers rather than waves, 
for each in passing burst with great force over our gangways, and 
as every sea “ topped,” our decks were continually, and fre- 
grey deeply, flooded. All hands took a little refreshment, 
or some had scarcely been below for twenty-four hours, and I 
had not been in bed for three nights. Although few or none of 
us had any idea that we should survive the gale, we did not think 
that our comforts should be entirely neglected, and an order was 
therefore given to the men to put on their best and warmest 
clothing, to enable.them to support life as long as possible. Every 
-man, therefore, brought his bag on deck and dressed himself, 
and in the fine athletic forms which stood exposed before me, I 
did not see one muscle quiver, nor the slightest sign of alarm. 
The officers each secured some useful instrument about them for 
the purposes of observation, although it was acknowledged by 
all that not the slightest hope remained. And now that every 
thing in our power had been done, I called all hands aft, and to a 
merciful God offered prayers for our preservation. I thanked 
every one for their excellent conduct, and cautioned them, as we 
should, in all probability, soon appear before our Maker, to enter 
His presence as men resigned to their fate. We then all sat 
down in groups, and, sheltered from the wash of the sea by what- 
ever we could find, many of us endeavoured to obtain a little 
sleep. . Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than on the 
deck of my little ship, when all hope of life had left us.- Noble 
as 
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as the character of the British sailor is always allowed to be in 
cases of danger, yet I did not believe it to be possible, that 
amongst forty-one persons not one repining word should have 
been uttered. The officers sat about, wherever they could find 
shelter from the sea, and the men lay down conversing with each 
other with the most perfect calmness. Each was at peace with 
his neighbour and all the world, and I am firmly persuaded that 
the resignation which was then shewn to the will of the Almighty 
was the means of obtaining his mercy. At about six P.M. the 
rudder, which had already received some very heavy blows, rose, 
and broke up the after-lockers, and this was the last severe shock 
which the ship received. We found by the well that she made 
no water, and by dark she struck no more. God was merciful 
to us, and the tide, almost miraculously, fell no lower. At dark, 
heavy rain fell, but was borne with patience, for it beat down 
the gale, and brought with it a light air from the northward. At 
nine P.M. the water had deepened to five fathoms. The ship 
kept off the ground all night, and our exhausted crew obtained 
some broken rest.’ 


While we admire and applaud such a noble display of in- 
trepidity and coolness on the part of Captain Lyon and his 
companions in the hour of trial, we could have dispensed 
with the insinuation that a miracle was wrought for their 
safety; for, can we doubt that precisely the same commotion 
of winds and waves would have occurred, although the Griper 
had never been involved in it? Or, are we to countenance 
the doctrine, that the Deity is constantly arresting or modi- 
fying the operation of those general laws which he has im- 
pressed on matter and motion for the welfare of the universe, 
in order to meet the exigences of countless individual and 
partial cases? Mariners, however, be their moral habits and 
conduct what they may, are apt to regard themselves as 
special objects of the protection of Heaven: and it is well if 
their superstitious cast of mind does not induce the firm 
belief that whistling at sea presages misfortune ; that change 
of wind may be obtained by throwing an old cask into the 
sea; and that an indispensable requisite of good luck is a 
horse-shoe nailed to the mast. - 

From its memorable anchorage in the “ Bay of God’s 
Mercy,” the ship was removed on the 2d ; and its commander, 
after persevering for some days longer in a tardy, laborious, 
and precarious navigation, to avoid foundering in the increas- 
ing darkness and tempests, at length, with the concurrence 
of his officers, resolved to bear up, and retrace his course to 
England. 

The recital of the homeward-passage contains little that 
Can interest the general reader. For some time the com- 
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passes cofititiued useless; observations were rarely obtained; 
and very boisterous weather more than once occasioned fresh 


discomforts and alarms: nor was it till the 2d of October, 


that the vessel entered again into the open sea, with a fine 
moderate breeze. 


* © Never,’ exclaims the Captain, ‘ have I witnessed a happier set of 
countenances than, were on our deck this night. To have regained 
once more an open ocean, ina ship in which we had so often been in 
danger, was of itself sufficient to rejoice at ; but when we reflected, 
that in two particular instances we had been left without the slight- 
est probability of again seeing our country ; that when all hope had 
left us, we had been mercifully preserved, and that now, without 
the power of beating off'a lee-shore, or an anchor to save us, we 
had run through nine hundred miles of a dangerous navigation, 
and arrived in safety at the ocean, I may say that our sensations 
were indescribable. For the first time since the 28th of August, 
a period of five weeks, I enjoyed a night of uninterrupted. repose.’ 


On the 4th, however, a heavy-gale from the southward, 
with a long swell, and which continued for twelve days, 
‘excited fresh anxieties and apprehensions; the decks being 
constantly flooded, and several articles washed away. Having 
fallen in with some of the home-bound whale-ships, Captain 
‘Lyon was apprized of the singularly tempestuous weather 
which ‘they had encountered, and of their general want -of 
‘success. Proceeding under variable winds, he made the 
Land’s End on the 8th of November, the chronometers, not- 
‘withstanding the tossings which they reeeived, having kept 
their rates with ‘great accuracy. 


‘In our distressed state,’ says he, ‘ I determined on run- 
‘ning into Portsmouth Harbour, as the tide would serve until 
‘two P. M., and the wind was so fresh, that had we lost the flood 
‘we could not have remained under sail all night in safety at | 
Spithead. Accordingly, after having shewn our number, and / 
signalized that we had lost all our anchors and cables, we ran into | 
‘the harbour in a heavy squall, and were soon secured to athree- | 
sdecker’s moorings. Our people were, many of them, much ex- | 
hausted by their constant exposure to the wash of the sea, and | 
three were immediately sent to the hospital. They soon, how- | 
ever, recovered, and ‘the Griper was paid off on the 13th of | 
Decemher. 

¢ Thus ends the journal of our unsuccessful expedition. Be- 
fore I take leave of my readers, I ‘hope I maybe allowed ‘to 
“make a few observations respecting my shipmates, seamen as 
well as officers; whose conduct on all occasions was such as to 
entitle them to the warmest praise I can bestow. I may with 
“truth ‘assert, that there never'was-a happier little community than | 
that assembled on board the Griper. Each succeeding day, a 
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each escape from difficulties, seemed to bind us more strongly 
together; and I.am proud to say, that, during the whole of our 
voyage, neither punishment, complaint, nor even a dispute of any 
kind, occurred amongst us.’ 


Painful and discouraging as this abortive enterprize has 
proved, it has, nevertheless, contributed some fresh materials 
to our increasing stock of nautical and physical information ; 
for it has at least revealed several errors of former reckon- 
ings, as well as some important facts relative to the pheno- 
mena of magnetism, which will be found well detailed by 
Professor Barlow, in the Appendix. The few plants of 
which specimens were gathered are arranged and designated 
by Dr. Hooker of Glasgow, who purposes to describe some 
of them more particularly in the forthcoming Supplement to 
Captain Parry’s Second Voyage. 





Art. VII. Rothelan ; a Romance of the English Histories. By 
the Author of * Annals of the Parish,” &c. &c. &c. 8 Vols. 
12mo. 1/.1s. Boards. Whittaker. 1824. 


T° discuss the quality of the “ Waverley novels” would be 
considered by our contemporaries as equivalent to.callin 
their merits in question. The public suffrage has irrepealably 
stamped their excellence; and it is every where admitted 
that the author has infused new charms into this interesting 


department of letters. ‘The palm of public favor is a trophy 
too noble to be enjoyed without competition; and hence 
we have numbers of imitative fictions, written, if not exactly in 
his manner, with a strong effort to approach it. Many of them 
have come into our hands, and have either been passed over 
with frigid indifference, or with that faint and qualified praise 
which resembles censure. It is not thus, however, that we 
have dealt with the ingenious productions which have suc- 
cessively flowed from the fertile invention of Mr. Galt, some 
of which have well merited and received our approbation. 
Frequently, indeed, his footsteps might be tracked near those 
of his great prototype. His fictions are occasionally full of 
original thinking, and show that he has a manner of his own 
when he trusts to his powers, and takes his subjects from 
the common store-house of nature. In the diversified land- 
scapes of Gaspar, and the various figures of Nicholas Poussin, 
the predominating green of the former, and the red of the 
latter, give them an appropriate air which can never be mis- 
taken: and so it is in these historical fictions, —#in this 
family of Scotish novels: nor will Mr. Galt’s ‘ Rothelan’ form 
an exception to the remark. He is a decided mannerist; 
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not indeed like Marivaux, from the narrow range of his sub: 
jects, and the exclusive working of one or more passions, 
but in his selection of peculiar persons and situations: in 
other words, the choice of his characters, and the manage- 
ment of his plots. 

We must begin our remarks, however, with a complaint, 
and strongly protest against the perpetual interposition of 
the author’s own soliloquies, which break the thread of the 
narration, and distract our attention without rewarding it. 
We strongly suspect them to have been suggested by the 
necessity of eking out his matter to the three volumes, — the 
statutable size of a modern novel. Still, after all, he missed 
his aim; for even the convenient auxiliaries of two blank 
leaves at the end of every part, and of leaves nearly blank 
at the end of each chapter, would not all do; his resources 
failed him; and to fill up the last volume three additional 
tales are stuck in. 

We cheerfully acknowledge, however, that we have been 
considerably amused with ‘ Rothelan,’ and are disposed, 
from the pleasure it has afforded us, to waive sundry ob- 
jections to egregious instances of bad taste, affectation, and 
false rhetoric, which were just ready to start from our pen. 
We will select one only as a sample; and sure we are. that 
Mr. Galt himself will hardly retain his relish for the following 
simile, when it is again served up to him: * The grace and 
loveliness of the lady had taken possession of his bosom, 
but the remembrance of her dignity checked the indulgence 
of his wishes, like the Egyptian gum, which arrests corruption 
and preserves even the dead in everlasting beauty.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 263.) How a remembrance can be like a gum we are at 
a loss to conceive ; and those who have seen an Egyptian 
mummy will, we think, be shy in allowing that ‘ the dead are 
preserved in everlasting beauty.’ : 

The story is founded upon one of those romances of real 
life which sometimes surpass the boldest inventions of 
fiction, both in singularity of incident and in vicissitude of 
fortune : — the celebrated case of Annesley in Ireland, tried 
in the reign of George II., who having, while yet a child, 
been sold into slavery in the American plantations, returned, 
after thirteen years, and recovered his title and estates by an 
ejectment. — Edmund de Crosby, Lord of Rothelan, fell in 
‘the Scotish wars during .the minority of Edward LII. 
During a visit to Italy he had married. a Florentine lady of 
high birth, the Lady Albertina, whom he brought with him 
into England. ‘ Sir Amias de Crosby his brother, although 


‘he never breathed a doubt of her being the lawful wife = 
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the deceased lord in his lifetime, as soon as the disastrous 
news of his fall arrived, took possession of the honors and 
manors of Rothelan, as his lawful inheritance, pretending 
that the Lady Albertina had never been married to his 
brother; and that their only son Rothelan was illegitimate. 
The endeavors of the lady to recover her usurped rights 
and those of her son; the machinations of Sir Amias, and a 
diabolical agent of his villany, Ralph Hanslap, to defeat 
their claim ; and the benevolence of a Jew, the counterpart 
of Mr. Cumberland’s, who sustains and comforts them in 
their struggle against oppression and power, constitute the 
outlines of the novel, which Mr. Galt has filled up with con- 
siderable spirit and effect; and we think it is due to him to 
select a few passages, as specimens of its general execution. 

Lady Albertina is under the necessity of raising money on 
her jewels, in order to effect her escape and that of her child 
from Sir Amias, and to obtain evidence of her marriage in 
Italy. The jewels are carried to a Jew (Adonijah), who, 
having first advanced a sum upon them very inadequate to 
their value, is touched with the misfortunes of the lady, and 
repairs to her with the casket in his pocket. 


‘ Adonijah came humbly and slowly, shuffling and sliding for- 
ward, bowing as he advanced. 

‘ The lady, who had never seen him before, was not much pre- 
possessed in his favour, — either by his physiognomy, or the cring- 
ing obsequiousness with which he approached her. 

‘ « What is your pleasure with me?” said she, when. he had 
come in that manner within two or three paces of the spot where 
she was standing. 

‘ « T would have discourses with yourself,” replied Adonijah, 
glancing his eye towards the door which led to the inner apart- 
ment, and which was still open. 
| € The lady turned round, closed the door, and then requirin 
him to take a seat, sat down herself. Adonijah, however, casi 
of doing so, laid his hand on his breast, and bowed with profound 
humility in thankfulness for the courtesy with which he was 
treated: instead of going to a chair, he looked warily behind, and 
then taking the casket, which the confessor had sold to him, from 
under his cloak, he went close to her, and said in a whisper, — 

_ * ™ Madam, there was an honest man, a priest, who brought 
me this to make me buy, and he said to me that the jewels were 
your jewels, — is it as he has said ?” 

‘ The Lady Albertina at the first glance recognised the casket, 
and was disconcerted as much by that circumstance as by the 
eagerness with which the Jew looked at her, while he held it in 
his left hand, patting the lid with his right as he spoke. 

‘ «“ Yes, the jewels were mine,” was her ahswer: * I intrusted 
them to the care of a friar for sale, and he has brought me the 

money which he received for them.” 
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¢ «J have given him too many monies,” said Adonijah: “ the 
jewels are very bad,—very, very, —they are as stones of the 
rivers, bad, and worth no monies at all.” 

‘ The lady naturally concluded, that the Jew, being dissatisfied 
with his bargain, had come to require the return of the money, 
and she was at once disappointed and embarrassed. 

‘ «Tam sorry,” said she, “ that they have proved of so little 
value ; but indeed I require the money, and cannot return it all.” 

‘ « T will not have the jewels,” replied Adonijah: ‘* you shall 
take them again, and you will give me your bond for the monies.” 

‘ The lady looked at him for some time without making any 
answer, and appeared as if she did not rightly understand what he 
had said. 

¢ “ You will,” resumed Adonijah, holding out the casket, “ take 
back your jewels, and keep them, or sell them to another man ; 
but [ will not take them for my monies, for I will have your bond.” 

‘ «¢ But,” replied the lady, taking the casket from him, and 
looking up in his face, ‘‘ I have no security to give you.” 

‘ « Will not Sir Amias be so much a friend 2?” said the Jew, 
looking at her inquiringly: * he is a good man,— all men say 
good things of Sir Amias de Crosby, — there is not such another 
Christian man for soft sentences in all the land of England, — 
surely he will do that small grace to content so gentle a lady.” 

‘ The lady sighed; for a moment she cast her eyes on the 
ground, and then, again looking up, said firmly, — 

‘ «© T do not choose to ask Sir Amias, but I will return you half 
the money, —surely the casket is worth the other, and you can 
sell it.” 

‘ «JT tell you,” replied Adonijah, raising himself into an erect 
posture, and speaking with a free voice, ‘ that I will not have the 
jewels, — they are your jewels, and I will have a bond for my 
monies.” 

_ © The lady remained for a short time silent, and a tear oozing 
out upon her cheek, she wiped it away. 

‘ “T am friendless and a stranger in this country,” said she, 
“ and I cannot comply with your request.” 

‘ « Am not I your friend, lady, when I will take your bond for 
the monies, and give you back the jewels that you may sell them 
again ? —I will take your own bond, lady.” 

‘ This was expressed with such a mild and conciliatory accent, 
that the Lady Albertina looked at him with amazement, and, 
rising from her chair, said, ‘ How is it that I should be so in- 
debted to a stranger ?” 

‘ « Because,” replied Adonijah, “ there is loveliness in your 
countenance, and I will give many monies to make it glad.” 

‘ The paternal kindness with which this was expressed sounded 
so cheeringly, that the lady smiled at the simplicity of the explan- 
ation, while she felt that the generosity of the Jew would 
scarcely have affected her with less surprise, even had she met 
with it in any Christian. 

«© That good man,” continued Adonijah, “ who came to me 
with your jewels, told me your story, and that you will take away 
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our child from his inheritances: that is not wise, lady ; stay with 
him in this country ;—~ am I not your friend ?” : 

¢ « But Sir Amias is alike the enemy of me and of my unfortu- 
nate child.” 

‘ «¢ Sir Amias is a great man,” resumed the Jew, thoughtfully, 
“ and Adonijah is a very small thing that curs snarl at, — aye, 
and bite too, without the compunction of any humanities ; yet, 
sweet lady, be not afraid, Sir Amias owes monies, and he is there- 
fore a slave. I will get Christian men to buy my bonds; for the 
law gives them parchments to do things which neither I nor my 
brethren may do.” 

‘ For some time the lady continued to regard him with a won- 
dering, yet distrustful eye, — at last, she said, — 

‘ « Your visit has perplexed me, — your conduct is still more 
surprising, — and I am altogether unable to divine the motive 
which prompts you to do me such unlooked-for kindness.” 

‘ « T have my pleasures in this,” replied Adonijah cheerfully, 
but with the most profound deference of demeanour: ‘* you are 
fair and comely, and you are like the daughter of Jerusalem, 
lonely in a strange land.” 

‘ « But what am I to you? and how is it that you should take 
so much interest in the misfortunes of a stranger ?” 

‘ « When you see the rose looking out from the bud,’’ replied 
the Jew, “ does it not give you pleasures? When you hear the 
songs of the morning, do they not make you glad ? When you see 
the waters sparkling in the sun, are you not joyful? Is not the fra- 
grance of plants in the evening as the thought of Eden and the 
pomegranate-gardens of Solomon? Do not the stars shine to your 
spirit with a holiness finer than their light ? And when the moon 
comes forth with her silence and solemnities, is not the soul filled 
to overflowing with inexpressible delights? But neither the rose, 
nor the songs of the morning, nor the fragrance of the evening, 
nor the holiness of the stars, nor the solemnity of the moon, bring 
with them to me such plenty of contents as in making happiness 
with mine own hand. You marvel, to hear me so speak; but though 
Iam a Jew, —a despised Jew, —and almost an old man, yet it 
hath pleased God to give me a kind heart, and with it the eye of 
the breast, that which delighteth in excellence, whether it be of 
outward loveliness or of the inward harmonies of good thoughts.” 

‘ Notwithstanding the warmth of these expressions, there was 
so much of paternal purity in the manner of Adonijah, that the 
lady took confidence in him, and said in her simplicity, — 

* « T am not aware of having ever had occasion or opportunity 
to shew you that I possessed any claim to your regard.” 

‘ « But I have seen you many times, and felt sunshine in the 
sight of the beautiful spirit that beams from your countenance. 
OQ! it would be to me more pleasures than all monies to take away 
that adversity which makes so cold a shadow fall so darkly on so 
fair a thing, lady. Ido not live for monies; I was not made to 
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flee away; but you think me hungry for gains. — Alas! sweet 
lady, am | to blame that I was born a Jew ?” 

© After some still more animated professions of fatherly interest 
in her condition, Adonijah at last succeeded in obtaining from the 
lady a promise, that she would not leave England until she heard 
from him again, 

‘ « But,” said he, ‘this house, with Sir Amias, is now no 
longer a fit dwelling-place for you and your child. You are here 
in perils, and you must come out of the snares and escape from 
the fowler. Therefore I shall provide you with a habitation in 
pleasant retirements, and when it is ready you will come with me, 
for am I not your friend?” ’ 


The young heir is stolen away by the stratagem of Sir 
Amias and his familiar, Ralph Hanslap, and consigned to 
the care of one Pierce Pigot at Rochester. Lady Albertina 
by the aid of Adonijah recovers him, and he is placed, at 
the intercession of the Jew, in the quality of page to Lord 
Mowbray, whom he follows to the war then carrying on in 
the north to check the Scotish invasion under King David. 
The portrait of William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 


and Lord-keeper, is well drawn. 


‘ It was in the evening, some hours posterior to the King’s de- 
parture, that they were admitted to the presence of the Bishop, 
whom they found, as our author tells us, a fair man, neither rudd 
nor pale, but more inclined to the latter complexion, though, from 
the aca and vigour of his frame, it might have been expected 
that his countenance would have borne a deeper tinge of the other 
hue. But he was studious and temperate, and his patience in 
meditation, industry in thought, and frugality in all things per- 
taining to indulgence, were causes of that delicacy, which, with- 
out any sickliness, gave him, with a robust body, the look of one 
that lacks somewhat in the possession of his healthful energies. 
His voice was pleasant, and of a rich sound, but now and then a 
little sharpened in the accent, betokening that, however quick in 
humour he had been in his youth, the practice of a sedate bene- 
volence had chastened, if it had not entirely subdued, whatever 
there was of temerity in his original temper. And this visible 
discipline was so manifest, that it lent something of the grace of 
kindness to his urbanity. 

‘ Affairs of the King having obliged him to let the lady and the 
Jew remain some time in the gallery, he was sitting when they 
were admitted to his presence. He spoke condescendingly to 
them in apology, as they came forward, till he chanced to observe 
the lady; when, surprised at the superiority of her air, and 
touched by the soft sadness of lier matronly beauty, he rose and 
led her to a seat. 

« “Tam informed,” said he, “ that you have requested to see 
me alone, and particularly this evening. The sudden departure of 
the King to-day has thrown many things on my hands; but if 
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there is such urgency in your business that it may not be deferred, 
I am ready and willing to give it all manner of consideration.” 

* Adonijah, who was not requested to sit down, stood at some 
little distance; on hearing this, he came forward, and taking at 
the same time from his bosom the casket, he opened it, and pre- 
sented it to the Bishop, and began to relate the circumstances of 
his first bargain. During this recital, the Bishop, who continued 
to look at the contents of the casket, appeared to endure more 
than to hear what was said. But when Adonijah spoke of the 
lady’s misfortunes, and the interest he had himself taken in her 
condition, the casket was laid on the table, and the benevolent 
prelate, overlaying his hands on his lap, listened with a calm ex- 
pression of wonder and attention. 

‘ The Jew having related all the circumstances in the history of 
the lady and her child, with which the reader is already acquainted, 
— having also explained the apprehensions which he entertained of 
the enmity of Sir Amias, and the motives which had induced him 
to solicit with the lady the interview so freely afforded, — paused, 
and remained some time in expectation of an answer. The 
Bishop, however, continued for the space of several minutes silent ; 
and Adonijah bending eagerly forward, with his left hand slightly 
elevated, seemed as if he read the thoughts that were passing in 
his mind: the lady, who, on coming into the room, had thrown 
her veil aside, in the mean time drew it again over her face. 

‘ « Madam,” said the Bishop at last, —he was however inter- 
rupted for a moment, by the sudden gesture with which Adonijah 
clasped his hands in evident triumph, — ‘‘ Madam, this is a singu- 
lar story. There is in it much to breed suspicion to the prejudice 
of Sir Amias de Crosby; and if the things told be true, I shall 
not doubt the validity of your rights; but I am quite sure, that 
without some other evidence, there is not enough, in all the show 
of probabilities which this respectable man hath stated, to enable 
the King to redress your wrongs. Nevertheless, this I will do, 
and where a Jew has done so much, surely I ought not to stand 
too nicely on forms in a case so singular. Sir Amias de Crosby, 
as the Jew hath suggested, shall be privately invited hither, and I 
will myself sift him on the subject. However, the Jew shall have 
my special protection ; and while your son is with the Lord Mow- 
bray, than whom there is not a truer nobleman in all England, you 
have nothing to fear on this account. I cannot, however, enter 
upon the business to-night, but to-morrow I will send for the 
knight, and in the evening, at this hour, come to me again.” 

‘ So assured and comforted, Adonijah and the lady departed ; 
but many things of public concernment so pressed next day on 
‘the Bishop that he had not leisure to fulfil his promise ; and, in 
consequence, Ralph Hanslap and his patron had time to ripen 
their machinations to effect.’ . 


A favorable specimen of our author’s historical powers 
occurs in the description of the great,plague in Edward III.’s 
time, which will remind our readers of Daniel Defoe’s 
feigned, 
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feigned, though substantially authentic, account of that dread- 
ful calamity when it broke out at a much later period, and 
with it we must close our extracts. 


««¢ Tt was as if Heaven had repented the making of mankind, 
and was shovelling them all into the sepulchre. Justice was for- 
gotten, and her courts deserted. The terrified jailors fled from 
the felons that were in fetters;—the innocent and the guilty 
leagued themselves together, and kept within their prisons for 
safety ;—the grass grew in the market-places ; — the cattle went 
moaning up and down the fields, wondering what had become of 
their keepers ;— the rooks and the ravens came into the towns, 
and built their nests in the mute belfries; silence was universal, 
save when some infected wretch was seen clamouring at a window. 

¢s¢ For a time all commerce was in coffins and shrouds; but 
even that ended. Shrift there was none ;—churches and chapels 
were open, but neither priest nor penitent entered; all went to 
the charnel-house. The sexton and the physician were cast into 
the same deep and wide grave ;— the testator and his heirs and 
executors were hurled from the same cart into the same hole 
together. Fires became extinguished, as if its element too had 
expired ;— the seams of the sailorless ships yawned to the sun. 
Though doors were open, and coffers unwatched, there was no 
theft ; — all offences ceased, and no crime but the universal woe 
of the pestilence was heard of among men. The wells overflowed, 
and the conduits ran to waste;—the dogs banded themselves 
together, having lost their masters, and ran howling over all the 
land ;—horses perished of famine in their stalls ;— old friends 
but looked at one another when they met, keeping themselves 
far aloof ;— creditors claimed no debts, and courtiers performed 
their promises ; —little children went wandering up and down, 
and numbers were seen dead in all corners. Nor was it only in 
England that the plague so raged ; it travelled over a third part 
of the whole earth, like the shadow of an eclipse, as if some 
dreadful thing had been interposed between the world and the 
sun-source of life.” 

‘ The good Lady de Crosby died, the gentle Beatrice died, and 
Sir Amias, followed at.a distance by Ralph Hanslap, went 
murmuring every where in quest of the infection, but he could 
not die. 

‘ ‘He confessed aloud, to every one he met, the wrongs he 
had done to the widow and the orphan; but no one hecded his 
tale; for all were flying, they knew not whither, from the pes- 
‘tilence. 

‘ He ran to the house of Adonijah the Jew to make restitution. 
The door was open, and he rushed in; but a swarm of horrible 
flies came buzzing into his face, and he heard the sound of swine 
grovelling in the darkness within. 

‘ He turned slowly round, and seeing Ralph Hanslap standing 
in the street, he beckoned him towards him, but was refused. He 
darted back in his frenzy into the house; and the cries of the 
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swine, driven from their devouring, were heard, and two that were 
black came raging out. 

‘ At that epoch, for a short time there was a silence, and every 
person in the street for a moment stood still: and London was as 
dumb as a church-yard. Again the sound of a bell was heard ; 
for it was that sound, so long unheard, which arrested the fugitive 
multitude, and caused their silence. At the third toll an univer- 
sal shout arose, as when a herald proclaims the tidings of ‘a great 
battle won, and then there was a second silence. 

‘ The people fell on their knees, and with anthems of thank- 
fulness rejoiced in the dismal sound of that tolling death-bell.; 
for it was @ signal of the plague being so abated that men might 
again mourn for friends, and hallow their remains with the solem- 
nities of burial.’ 


Of the three stories inserted to eke out the third volume, 
we must speak in terms of qualified commendation. 





Art. VIII. A Practical Guide to the Composition and Application 
of the English Language ; or, a compendious System of Eng- 
lish Grammar, Literary Criticism, and Practical Logic, illus- 
trated by appropriate Definitions, Rules, Examples, and 
Exercises ; arranged upon a Plan entirely new, and adapted to 
explain the Principles of these important Branches of Educa- 
tion. By Peter Smith, A.M., Teacher of English Composi- 
tion, &c., Edinburgh. 12mo. pp. 436. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1824. 


Moc is promised in the title-page of this compilation, and 

much has been performed. We have rarely met with 
an elementary work designed for the use of the younger 
students of English literature better adapted to its end. It 
conducts them through the successive stages of grammar, 
criticism, and logic, by easy and gradual steps ; and its rules 
are illustrated by clear and impressive examples. ‘The nature 
of such a book must divest it of all claim to originality: but, 
though in many respects a compilation only, it contains much 
ingenious and useful reflection conveyed in neat and perspicu- 
ous language. 

We doubt, whether grammar, properly so called, be the 
best entrance into language. It is certain that, in ordinary 
practice, time and labor are often most unprofitably wasted in 
*‘ hovering,” as Cicero expresses it, “ about the elements.” 
The analogy between words and reason is too remote from 
apprehension for undisciplined minds; and abstract rules.are 
merely mechanical exercises of the memory. Experience, 
however, is an oracle to which we.are bound to defer; and the 
long succession of able teachers who have kept the beaten 
track 
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track ought to make us scrupulously careful how we arraign a 
method so long established. Granting, then, that it is indis- 
pensably necessary for the learner to be conducted through the 
vestibule of grammar into language, it is of the utmost mo- 
ment that the rules and definitions, as they are severally and 
successively impressed upon his mind, should be each accom- 
panied with a sufficiency of examples to shew their use and 
application. In this respect, as well as in the arrangement of 
the rules of syntax, it is that the common English Grammars 
are most defective; and in the first part of his work Mr. 
Smith has judiciously labored in the accomplishment of these 
objects. Let him, however, explain his entire plan in his own 
words : 


‘ With respect to the plan of this work, the author may be 
permitted to say that it is either entirely new, or at least very 
different from that of any other with which he is acquainted. 
The first part, denominated “ Principles of English Grammar,” 
contains new definitions of the parts of speech and rules of con- 
struction, illustrated by copious examples and exercises arranged 
throughout upon a systematic plan, and by appropriate directions 
for understanding prosody and punctuation ; together with an ex- 
planation of the most common Scotticisms, and phrases borrowed 
from foreign languages, and various other appendages necessary for 
those who would speak or write the English language with propriety. 
— The second part, entitled “ Sketches of Literary Criticism,” 
illustrates those higher properties of language, which consist in 
the choice of such words and phrases as are pure and perspicuous, 
appropriate and precise in their application, — in their suitable 
arrangement for promoting perspicuity and unity, vivacity and 
harmony in the structure of sentences, — and in those ornaments 
of speech and sentiment, whereby simplicity, elegance, and sub- 
limity of style, may be best attained by the student of English 
composition. — The third part, containing “ Elements of Practical 
Logic,” is intended to direct the student how to exercise his 
reasoning powers in the discovery of truth; and explains shortly 
the intellectual capacities of the hnman mind; the nature and 
qualities of its ideas ; the relations and laws of their association ; 
the nature of propositions, syllogisms, and arguments; the various 
kinds of reasoning and of evidence ; the topics for proving any 
point or discussion ; and the method of writing on any kind of 
subject. All these branches of Logic are illustrated by appro- 
priate rules, examples, and exercises, adapted to point out a 
regular plan of arranging our ideas in the most natural order, and 
expressing them in the most conclusive manner, either in speech 
or in writing. — In the course of this extensive plan, it has been 
the object of the author to furnish the student with every thing 
necessary for unfolding the elementary principles of a classical 
education ; and, though the work should be found to contain 
nothing that deserves the attention of the learned, and may even 
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be chargeable with several imperfections, —if it prove useful to 
those who are engaged in their academical studies, or who are 
endeavouring, by their own private labours, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the art of speaking, writing, and reasoning accurately 
in their native language, his purpose in composing it will be fully 
attained.’ 


We must dismiss his principles of grammar with observ- 
ing, that Mr. S. has consulted the most eminent authorities, 
Lowth, Priestley, Crombie, and Lindley Murray. Harris 
and Horne Tooke are also occasionally cited. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, his general precision, among the examples of the 
rule by which the plural of foreign nouns used in the English 
language is formed, we notice the following errors: * Animal- 
culum, animalcula,’ is evidently wrong; as is also § genius, 
geniuses. (P.18.) There is no Latin plural of genius but 
genii. Geniuses, used as the plural, is formed by a vicious 
analogy. 

The most original part of the work is that which treats of 
criticism, or the art by means of which the student of Eng- 
lish composition may be enabled not only to relish but also 
to imitate the excellences of style which he admires ; and to 
dislike and avoid faults in writing. It is not enough to 
merely experience pleasure or displeasure from what we read : 
we ought to ascertain the precise species of composition from 
which either results, and to be able to refer it to the sentiment 
or the expression, —to the design or the execution, — to 
sublimity or beauty, —to wit or humor. ‘True criticism 
requires a classification of our emotions; and a just attach- 
ment of each to its particular cause. Admiration, indulged 
involuntarily, without reference to the principles according 
to which we admire, is the source of half the false taste in 
literature. — To afford an instance of Mr. Smith’s mode of 
illustrating his rules by passages from eminent writers, and of 
then shewing, by analysis, their adaptation to those rules, we 
make the following extract: 


‘ But as the proper choice of words in the formation of sen- 
tences will be best illustrated by observing the manner in which 
they are employed by an eminent English author, the followin 
quotation from Mr. Addison may serve as an example of the 
preceding definition. 

‘ Illust. — ** Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and 
a very wretched being. He is subject every moment to the great- 
est calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on all 
sides, and may become unhappy by numberless casualties which 
he could not foresee, nor have prevented, had he foreseen them.” 
— Spect. No. 441. 


‘ These 
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¢ These three sentences exhibit the most correct choice of words 
for expressing the precise meaning of those ideas which they con- 
tain. The first. word, man, is an appellative for the human race, 
and universally used in this sense by our best authors: —‘‘ man 
considered by himself,” signifies — man as existing by himself, and 
unconnected with all other beings. In this state, says our author, 
he is ‘a very helpless and a very wretched being.” The term 
helpless denotes ‘ the want of power to succour one’s self;” and 
surely, it is evident that if man.were left to himself in infancy, 
he would perish ; for, if he had not parents or guardians to sup- 
port and instruct him in youth, he could make no exertion to 
acquire either bodily sustenance or mental endowments ; and if 
he were altogether det .ched from society in manhood, he could 
have no means of procuring either the necessaries or the comforts 
of life. | 
¢ But man, considered by himself, is not only a very helpless, but 
also ** a very wretched being.” The term wretched, as applied in this 
passage, signifies unhappy, or miserable, and is more expressive of 
the meaning, than if any of these other terms had been chosen. 
Though unhappy, miserable, and wretched, may appear to ex- 
press nearly the same idea, yet there is a great difference in the 
meaning of each of these words. Unhappy denotes merely the 
uneasiness of a man, who may be happy if te pleases ; as the dis- 
contented are unhappy, because they think others more prosperous 
than themselves ; — miserable is a term applicable to the con- 
dition of persons whose minds are tormented by the stings of 
conscience, agitated by the violence of passion, or harassed by 
worldly vexations ; and accordingly, we say that wicked men are 
miserable ;— but wretched, derived from the Saxon word wrecca, 
an exile; signifies cast away or abandoned ;— and hence appears 
the proper application of the word in this sentence; as man, if 
abandoned to himself, might indeed exist in a solitary state, 
without being either miserable or unhappy, provided his bodily 
wants were supplied; though he certainly would be a very 
wretched being, when deprived of all the comforts of social life, 
and all the endearments of friends and kindred. ‘“ He is sub- 
ject,” continues our author, “ every moment to the greatest calami- 
ties and misfortunes.” The adjective subject here implies that 
man is “ exposed, liable, or obnoxious” to any thing; but none 
of these words.would have expressed the meaning so exactly as 
subject does in this passage. For, exposed conveys the idea of a 
passive state into which we may be brought either through our 
own means or that of others, as a man who ruins himself by his 
folly is exposed to contempt ;— /iadle implies the idea of suffering 
evils which we may avoid by proper care ; —as delicate people, by 
exposing themselves to the night air, are liable to catch cold; 
obnoxious signifies that we have brought ourselves into a certain 
‘state, and must suffer the consequences ; as a criminal has ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to punishment ; whereas subject, the word 
which our author has chosen, denotes that we cannot avoid the 
evils of humanity ; as we are subject to accidents, diseases, and 
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death. These may befall us every moment; the most unexpected 
casualty, as daily experience proves, may injure our feeble frame, 
and prove fatal to our existence; some slight indisposition may 
soon terminate in a mortal disease; and death may seize us un- 
awares in the full enjoyment of health and sprightliness. 

‘ « Weare also subject,” continues our author, ‘ to the greatest 
calamities and misfortunes.” These words, though synonimous, 
are very different in their application, and therefore they are both 
very properly employed. A calamity, derived from calamus, a stalk 
of corn, denotes whatever injury is suffered from. the elements, as 
stalks of corn are beaten down by atempest. Hence boisterous 
winds or deluges of rain which .destroy the crops, and thereby 
affect the whole community, are the causes of a public calamity. 
Misfortunes, on the other hand, affect only the interests of an 
individual ; so that whatever a person suffers by loss of fortune, 
or loss of health, is termed a misfortune. Since man, then, 
may at any time be exposed to these evils, which often deprive 
him of all his comforts, it may well be said that he is subject 
every moment to the greatest calamities and misfortunes. — ‘* He 
is beset,” continues our author, “ with dangers on all sides.’ 
The participle deset signifies hemmed in or surrounded ; words 
which express, in the most lively manner, the real condition of 
human life. For every man is surrounded by objects, animate 
and inanimate, which may prove dangerous to his fortune, 
his health, his tranquillity, or his virtue. The noun danger 
conveys a more correct idea of the author’s meaning than the 
synonimous words peril or hazard could have done. Peril, de 
rived from pereo, to go through in search of something, signi- 
fies an evil which a person sutiers by going out of the ordinary 
course of human life ; as an adventurer who visits a foreign coun- 
try is exposed to the perils of his journey thither, or the perils 
arising from the climate and other incidents which he may meet 
with in it. Hazard denotes some fortuitous evil, to which a 
man exposes himself by engaging in enterprizes attended with 
danger ; as a merchant engages in some uncertain speculation at 
the hazard of his fortune, or a General risks an engagement with a 
superior enemy at the hazard of his life. Danger, however, is an 
evil to which we are exposed at all times and in every condition, 
as we may be in danger of losing our property from the incle- 
mency of the seasons, our wealth by the carelessness or fraud of 
others, and our lives by accidents, indiscretion, or disease ; so 
that this word is the most correct one that could have been em- 
pire as it may justly be said that man is beset with danger on 
all sides.’ 


Thus does the author examine analytically the remaining 
members of his quotation. His distinctions, however, are 
sometimes frivolously drawn; as between the words * peril’ 
and ‘danger.’ In his rules for purity of expression, we were 
surprized to find such words as * concernment,’ ‘ habitude,’ 
&c. &c. proscribed as barbarisms! Is Mr. Smith aware that 
Rev. May, 1825. i he 
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he is legislating against the authority of our best writers ; — 

Milton, Clarendon, Tillotson, Burke, &c.? He also 

takes upon himself to denounce the use of the word ‘ con- 

science’ for consciousness; not aware that the former is, in 

reality, the genuine word, for which consciousness (the ab- 

stract quality of being conscious) is usually substituted. Cox- 

scientia facti is the consciousness, or, as our elder writers 

would havewritten, the conscience of the deed. So Milton, in 

his sonnet upon his blindness, exclaims, alluding to the loss. 
of his eyes, 


*¢ What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, friend, t’ have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task,” &c. 


We have expressed in just terms of commendation our 
opinion of the industry,and judgment with which Mr. Smith’s 
entertaining and instructive work is executed: but there are 
many of his rules to which we cannot subscribe; because we 
think an adherence to them would fetter the freedom and 
lower the spirit of our national language. He is evidently a 
purist in letters, — one of a sect, which wages unsparing 
warfare upon the native idiom, the careless elegance, the un- 
restrained luxuriance of our tongue. ‘This severe spirit of 
regulation is adverse to the natural genius of true and unde- 
filed English. It sets up arbitrary and conventional laws to 
model it into tameness and to affright it into uniformity. It 
would do that for the language of England which her acade- 
mies, her Boileaus, her Richelieus, have done for that of 
France. ‘The fundamental maxim of this class of critics is 
an error, They set out with demanding the sacrifice of 
every expression, which is in colloquial use, — as if written 
composition should uniformly erect itself into a haughty, stiff 
stateliness, above the common speech: ‘The result of this 
would be an inflexible, monotonous, measured diction, well- 
bred, cold, and polite; in which no other excellence could be 
obtained but the frigid and formal absence of those faults 
which are only to be avoided at the expense of every beauty. 
Are our best writers to be tried as offenders by these mar- 
tinets in verbal discipline, as many of Mr. Smith’s examples 
of faulty composition are taken from Addison, Swift, Sher- 
lock, and Tillotson ? 


** Committit vates et comparat, inde Maronem, 
Atque alia parte in trutind suspendit Homerum.” | 


Sir Walter Raleigh, in his History of the World, thus de- 


scribes the mode in which the Deity manifests his existence 
by 
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by the works of nature: “ God, whom the wisest men ac- 
knowledge to be a power ineffable and virtue infinite, a light 
by abundant charity invisible, was and is pleased to make him- 
self known by the work of the world.” — ‘* Every one must 
perceive,’ observes Mr. Smith, ‘ that the low and vulgar ex- 
pressions employed in this extract are a violation of all 
classical taste;? and he proposes to rectify it thus: * God, 
who, according to the conceptions of the wisest men, is a 
being of almighty power and infinite greatness, whom no man 
has seen or can see, was and is pleased to manifest his eternal 
power and godhead by the creation of the world.’ By what 
hallucination has Mr. S. taught himself to imagine the tame 
and common-place sentence which he proposes to substitute 
for the glowing language of Raleigh an improvement? To 
our ears, and to our understandings, neither the expression 
nor the sense is improved by it. In one respect, the meaning 
of that admirable and eloquent writer is quite destroyed. 
When Raleigh speaks of “a light by abundant charity in- 
visible,” he extols the Divine benevolence in not dazzling us 
with excess of light by nearer approaches to our senses. He 
is ** invisible or dimly seen ;” and therein he manifests his 
charity or good will to his creatures. In Mr. Smith’s bed of 
torture, a limb has been lopped off from a beautiful sentence ; 
and yet we are to be told that the new-modelled passage is 
an improvement! We protest against such improvements ; 
and ask, in the name of just criticism, where are the low and 
vulgar expressions so hypercritically denounced ? 

We were pleased to observe among the examples of viola- 
tions of simplicity, elegance, and sublimity, a passage from 
Mr. Irving’s Orations handled with just severity. Nothing 
can convey a more useful negative instruction to the young 
student of composition than an exhibition of the deformities 
and extravagances of bad writers. The Spartans to dissuade 
their youth from drunkenness exhibited before them slaves 
in that disgraceful condition. ‘The disgusting intoxication of 
the following sentences may operate also as a salutary 
admonition : 


‘ “ Here, then, is hell enough out of the natural workings of 


such a population, without one interference of Almighty God. 
With what full swing power will rage and havoc! with what 
fell swoop the arm of revenge will bring its bloody stroke! 
Hosts encountering hosts in dubious battle, wounds, and bloodshed, 
and agony, and no relief in death !— Hitherto I have supposed 
things no otherwise conditioned than they are on earth. But their 
(the wicked’s) torture is the absence of the ministry of God. God 
comes not to their quarters, and therefore their quarters are so — ; 
F2 or 
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for where God is, there.is a peace and love, and where he 3s not, 
there is confusion and every evil work. The murderous devil is 
their master, his emanations inspire them, his powers of darkness 
rule them. They aye toil like Vulcan and his slaves, manufactur- 
ing thunderbolts for this their cruel Jove, to overwhelm themselves 
withal ; and these wretched men will aye conceive, within their 
souls, malicious fiendish imaginations and purposes, which, being 
brought forth, will destroy all the good which else might flourish 
in their clime.— Oh! when I think how near every man — 
upon the confines of madness and misery, and how the least shift 
in the fabric of our minds would send heavenly reason into howl- 
ing madness, —I see, I fancy a thousand powers resident in God, 
by the smallest expense of means, to make a hell such as no earthly 
science or earthly language is able to represent. Bring me all 
the classes of men upon the earth, and Jet me have the sorting and 
the placing of them upon this earth, and J shall make hells for each 
one of them without farther ado. 1 would send the poets to bear 
burdens, and the porters to indite tuneful songs. The musicians | 
would appoint over the kennels, and the roving libertines I would 
station over the watch and ward of streets. I would banish the 
sentimentalists to the fens, and send the rustic labourers to seek their 
food among the mountains ; each wily politician I would transplant 
into a colony of honest men, and your stupid clown I would set at 
the helm of state. Sure I am, I could set sega d into such a hot 
warfare and confusion, as should in one day make half the world 
slay themselves, or slay each other, and the other half run up and 
down in wild distraction.” (Irving’s Orations.)’ 


The perusal of such nonsense from the pen of a popular 
writer makes us disposed to quarrel with the folly and fashion, 
the caprice and ignorance, which have invested him. with 
popularity. 

We earnestly recommend every literary student to pay 
assiduous attention to the practical logic with which Mr. S. 
closes his work. It is judiciously abridged from the best 
writers, Locke, Campbell, Stewart, &c., and being wholly 
divested of scholastic jargon, contains all that is useful in 
this branch of education. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Smith without offering him, 
in the names of the parents and instructors of youth, our 
heartiest thanks, for the time and labor expended upon his 
valuable treatise. Where we have differed from him we 
have candidly expressed our dissent: but our exceptions are 


few, and do not lower our estimate of the general merits of 
his compilation. 
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Art. 1X. Inaugural Discourse of Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P., 
on being installed Lord Rector ‘of the University of Glasgow, 
Wednesday, April 6. 1825. 8vo. pp. 51. Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co., London. 


Ew distinctions to which a gentleman may be ambitious to 
elevate himself are more intrinsically noble than being 
made choice of to preside over a civil and religious commu- 
nity, so eminent in itself as that comprehended in a University: 
but when this high dignity is obtained by superior culture of 
the mental powers, and strict perseverance in a straight- 
forward moral path, the investment is doubly honorable. 

The useful theories with which early education stored the 
mind of Mr. Brougham he must be allowed to have succeeded 
in carrying very far into practice: every lesson from an au- 
thority so competent will, therefore, no doubt, be regarded 
with attention. A knowlege of words, without an adequate 
knowlege of things, is of very little value to the world; and 
the richest treasures of learning, wherever they may happen 
to be deposited, are only to be estimated in proportion as 
they are thrown into general circulation for the universal 
good. ‘These seem to be the leading principles on which 
Mr. B. founds his opinion on the subject of education, and as 
they perfectly accord with our own sentiments, we put them 
categorically, embracing, at the same time, an early oppor- 
tunity of giving a short account of his inaugural precepts and 
observations, with such remarks as may be educed by parti- 
cular parts of the address. 

Passing by those salutations which his advancement to the 


high office of their Lord Rector made a first duty towards © 


those learned friends by whose suffrages he had been elected, 
the subject of the discourse commences with an earnest ex- 
hortation to students to pursue with eager and indefatigable 
assiduity the many important branches of knowlege which 
their academic period affords them an opportunity of acquir- 
ing. Many reasons are advanced to shew that no subsequent 
years can be so well adapted for making efficient progress in 
the various studies requisite for such as desire to rise to any 
eminent degree of ascendancy in society, as those passed in 
the University. The great moral end of all learning is then 
pointed out; and two special subjects are proposed. to which 
it is meant to confine the remaining part of the discourse, 
namely, the means of acquiring the art of rhetoric; and, 
secondly, the purposes to which that art should be made 

subservient. 
In discussing the former of his two subjects, Mr. B. endea- 
vors to shew the fallacy under which those judge who ima- 
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gine that nothing more than a study of the best specimens in 
our own language is necessary for completing the orator, 
emphatically contending, that a most rigid adherence to the 
discipline in speech observed by the old Greek masters is 
indispensable for giving to eloquence the magical quality of 
producing, as it were, electrical effects on the faculties of an 
auditory. His arguments on this head are exemplified by 
extracts from the Greek and Roman orators, from which a 
degeneracy of the art among the latter is manifested; and 
some excellent admonition is offered to those desirous of be- 
coming proficient in this art, of the value of which the fol- 
lowing extract will afford a sample: 


‘ After forming and chastening the taste by a diligent study of 
those perfect models, it is necessary to acquire correct habits of 
composition in our own language, first by studying the best writers, 
and next by translating copiously into it from the Greek. This is 
by far the best exercise that I am acquainted with for at once at- 
taining a pure English diction, and avoiding the tameness and 
regularity of modern composition. But the English writers who 
really unlock the rich sources of the language, are those who 
flourished from the end of Elizabeth’s to the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign; who used a good Saxon dialect with ease, but correctness 
and perspicuity, — learned in the ancient classics, but only enrich- 
ing their mother-tongue where the Attic could supply its defects, 
— not overlaying it with a profuse pedantic coinage of foreign 
words, — well practised in the old rules of composition .or rather 
collocation (cvv@ec1s) which unite natural ease and variety with 
absolute harmony, and give the author’s ideas to develope them- 
selves with the more truth and simplicity when clothed in the ample 
folds of inversion, or run from the exuberant to the elliptical without 
ever being either redundant or obscure. Those great wits had 
no foreknowledge of such times as succeeded their brilliant age, 
when styles should arise, and for a season prevail over both purity, 
and nature, and antique recollections — now meretriciously orna- 
mented, more than half French in the phrase, and to-mere figures 
fantastically sacrificing the sense —now heavily and regularly 
fashioned as if by the plumb and rule, and by the eye rather than 
the ear, with a needless profusion of ancient words and flexions, 
to displace those of our own Saxon, instead of temperately sup- 
plying its defects. Least of all could those lights of English elo- 
quence have. imagined that men should appear amongst us 
professing to teach composition, and ignorant of the whole of its 
rules, and incapable of relishing the beauties, or indeed appre- 
hending the very genius, of the language, should treat its peculiar 
terms of expression and flexion, as so many inaccuracies, and 
practise their pupils in correcting the faulty English of Addison, 
and training down to the mechanical rhythm of Johnson the lively 
and inimitable measures of Bolingbroke. : 

‘ But in exhorting you deeply to meditate on the beauties of 
our old English authors, the poets, the moralists, and perhaps 
more 
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more than all these the preachers of the Augustan age of English 
letters, do not imagine that I would pass over their great defects 
when compared with the renowned standards of severe taste in 
ancient times. Addison may have been pure and elegant; Dryden 
airy and nervous; Taylor witty and fanciful; Hooker weighty 
and various; but none of them united force with beauty — the 
perfection of matter with the most refined and chastened style; 
and to one charge all, even the most faultless, are exposed — the 
offence unknown in ancient times, but the besetting sin of Jater 
days —they always overdid —never knowing or feeling when 
they had done enough. In nothing, not even in beauty of collo- 
cation and harmony of rhythm, is the vast superiority of the chaste, 
vigorous, manly style of the Greek orators and writers more con- 
spicuous than in the abstinent use of their prodigious faculties of 
expression. A single phrase—sometimes a word — and the work 
is done —the desired impression is made, as it were, with one 
stroke, there being nothing superfluous interposed to weaken the 
blow, or break its fall.’ 


The impotency that appears in modern composition when 
set beside the nervous expressions in the original Greek 
orations, with the chief faults which seem to have conduced 
to the effeminacy of harangues of the present day, are next 
illustrated by examples; and having run through the train 
of evidence and argument deemed sufficient to enforce what 
was designed, some reflections on the contrast which had 
been made are introduced; and this part of the author’s in- 
struction concludes with the following counsel: 


‘ In forming the taste by much contemplation of those antique 
models, and acquiring the habits of easy and chaste composition, 
it must not be imagined that all the labour of the orator is ended, 
or that he may then dauntless and fluent enter upon his office in 
the public assembly. Much p.eparation is still required before 
each exertion, if rhetorical excellence is aimed at. I should la 
it down as a rule, admitting of no exception, that a man will walk 
well in proportion as he has written much; and that with equal 
talents, he will be the finest extempore speaker, when no time for 
preparing is allowed, who has prepared himself the most sedu- 
lously when he had an opportunity of delivering a premeditated 
speech. All the exceptions which I have ever heard cited to this 
principle are apparent ones only; proving nothing more than that 
some few men, of rare genius, have become great speakers without 
preparation ; in nowise showing, that with preparation they would 
not have reached a much higher pitch of excellence. e ad- 
mitted superiority of the ancients in all oratorical accomplish- 
ments is the best proof of my position; for their careful 
preparation is undeniable; nay, in Demosthenes (of whom Quinc- 
tilian says that his style indicates more premeditation — plus cure 
— than Cicero’s) we can trace, by the recurrence of the same 
passage, with progressive improvements in different speeches, how 
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nicely he polished the more exquisite parts of his compositions. 
I could point out favourite passages, occurring as often as three 
several times with variations, and manifest amendment. 

‘Tam now requiring, not merely great preparation while the 
speaker is learning his art, but after he has accomplished his edu- 
cation. The most splendid effort of the most mature orator will 
be always finer for being previously elaborated with much care. 
There is, no doubt, a charm in extemporaneous elocution, derived 
from the appearance of artless unpremeditated effusion, called 
forth by the occasion, and so adapting itself to its exigences, 
which may compensate the manifold defects incident to this kind 
of composition; that which is inspired by the unforeseen circum- 
stances of the moment will be of necessity suited to those cir- 
cumstances in the choice of the topics, and pitched in the tone 
of the execution to the feelings upon which it is to operate. 
These are great virtues: it is another to avoid the besetting vice 
of modern oratory —the overdoing every thing —the exhaustive 
method — which an off-hand speaker has no time to fall into, and 
he accordingly will take only the grand and effective view: never- 
theless, in oratorical merit, such effusions must needs be very 
inferior ; much of the pleasure they produce depends upon the 
hearer’s surprise, that in such circumstances any thing can 
be delivered at all, rather than upon his deliberate judgment, 
that he has heard any thing very excellent in itself. We may 
rest assured that the highest reaches of the art, and without any 
necessary sacrifice of natural effect, can only be attained by him 
who well considers, and maturely prepares, and oftentimes sedu- 
lously corrects and refines his oration. Such preparation is quite 
consistent with the introduction of passages prompted by the 
occasion ; nor will the transition from the one to the other be per- 
ceptible in the execution of a practised master. I have known 
attentive and skilful hearers completely deceived in this matter, 
and taking for extemporaneous, passages which previously existed 
in manuscript, and were pronounced without the variation of a 
oper ora pause. Thus, too, we are told by Cicero in one of 

is epistles, that having to make, in Pompey’s presence, a speech 
after Crassus had very unexpectedly taken a particular line of 
argument, he exerted himself, and it appears successfully, in a 
marvellous manner, mightily assisted, in what he said extempore, 
by his habit of rhetorical preparation, and introducing skilfully, 
as the inspiration of the moment, all his favourite common-places, 
with some of which, as we gather from a good-humoured joke at 
his own expense, Crassus had interfered: “ Ego autem ipse Di 
Boni! quomodo évereonepeveduyy novo auditori Pompeio! Si un- 
quam mthi mepioda, st napmal, si evOvuyuata, St xatacxeval, suppedita- 
verunt, illo tempore. Quid multa? clamores.— Etenim hec erat 
imdbecis, de gravitate ordinis, de equestri concordia, de consensione 
Italie, de immortuis reliquis conjurationis, de vilitate, de otio— 
ndsti jam in hdc materid sonitus nostros; tanti fuerunt ut ego 


. ° . . oO 
eo brevior sim, quod eos usque isthinc exauditos putem.” (Ad 
Att. 1. 14.)’ 

The 
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The second division of the subject, proposed as the latter 
part of the discourse, is next brought forward, in which our 
able guide seeks to evince, that the end of eloquence is the 
public good ; and that according to the virtuous and rational 
use made of them the powers of oratory ought to be valued. 
Exercised in the cause of religion — of wronged innocence — 

ainst tyranny —in times of anarchy, or in times of peace, — 
ocala dictated by a right spirit, is described to be the 
guardian of all the blessings that can be showered upon the 
human race. The course of reasoning here adopted is de- 
signed to shew that the sure consequence of intellectual re- 
finement, and the diffusion of useful information, is an im- 
proved condition of the moral world. Lurking jealousies and 
alarms, lest any danger to society should proceed from yield- 
ing to education free scope, are reprobated as contrary to 
reason; and all those capable of promoting, in any way, the 
unrestricted progress of useful knowlege are urged to assist 
in propagating it throughout all classes; and in thus aiding 
to release, as far as they are severally able, the human mind 
from the thraldom of prejudice, ignorance, and superstition. 


‘ No man of science needs fear,’ says Mr. B., ‘to see the day when 
scientific excellence shall be too vulgar a commodity to bear a high 
price. The more widely knowledge is spread, the more will they 
be prized whose happy lot it is to extend its bounds by discovering 
new truths, or multiply its uses by inventing new modes of apply- 
ing it in practice. Their numbers will indeed be increased, and 
among them more Watts and more Franklins will be enrolled 
among the lights of the world, in proportion as more thousands 
of the working classes, to which Franklin and Watt belonged, 
have their thoughts turned towards philosophy; but the order of 
discoverers and inventors will still be a select few, and the only 
material variation in their proportion to the bulk of mankind will 
be, that the mass of the ignorant multitude being progressively 
diminished, the body of those will be incalculably increased who 
are worthy to admire genius, and able to bestow upon its posses- 
sors an immortal fame. - ) 

‘ To those, too, who feel alarmed as statesmen, and friends of 
existing establishments, I would address a few words of comfort. 
Real knowledge never promoted either turbulence or unbelief ; 
but its progress is the forerunner of liberality and enlightened 
toleration. Whoso dreads these, let him tremble ; for he may be 
well assured that their day is at length come, and must put to 
sudden flight the evil spirits of tyranny and persecution, which 
haunted the long night now gone down the sky. As men will no 
longer suffer themselves to be led blindfold in ignorance, so will 
they no more yield to the vile principle of judging and treating 
their fellow-creatures, not according to the intrinsic merit of their 
actions, but. according to the accidental and involuntary coin- 
cidence 
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cidence of their opinions. The Great Truth has finally gone 
forth to all the ends of the earth, That man shall no more render 
account to man for his belief, over which he has himself no control, 
Henceforward, nothing shall prevail upon us to praise or to blame 
any one for that which he can no more change than he can the 
hue of his skin or the height of his stature. Henceforward, treat- 
ing with entire respect those who conscientiously differ from our- 
selves, the only practical effect of the difference will be, to make 
us enlighten the ignorance on one side or the other from which 
it springs, by instructing them, if it be theirs; ourselves, if it be 
our own, to the end that the only kind of unanimity may be 
produced which is desirable among rational beings —the agree- 
ment proveetng from full conviction after the freest discussion. 
Far then, very far, from the universal spread of knowledge being 
the object of just apprehension to those who watch over the peace 
of the country, or have a deep interest in the permanence of 
her institutions, its sure effect will be the removal of the only 
dangers that threaten the public tranquillity, and the addition of 
all that is wanting to confirm her internal strength. 

‘ Let me therefore indulge in the hope, that, among the illus- 
trious youths whom this ancient kingdom, famed alike for its 
nobility and its learning, has produced, to continue her fame 
through after ages, possibly among those I now address, there 
may be found some one —I ask no more—willing to give a bright 
example to other nations in a path yet untrodden, by taking the 
Jead of his fellow-citizens, —not in frivolous amusements, nor in 
the degrading pursuits of the ambitious vulgar, — but in the truly 
noble task of enlightening the mass of his countrymen, and of leaving 
his own name no longer encircled, as heretofore, with barbaric 
splendour, or attached to courtly gewgaws, but illustrated by the 
honours most worthy of our rational nature — coupled with the dif- 
fusion of knowledge— and gratefully pronounced through all ages 
by millions whom his wise beneficence has rescued from ignorance 
and vice. To him I will say, “‘ Homines ad Deos nulld re propius 
accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando : nihil habet nec fortuna tua 
majus — ut possis, nec natura tua melius quam ut velis servare 
guamplurimos. ‘This is the true mark for the aim of all who 
either prize the enjoyment of pure happiness, or set a right value 
upon a high and unsullied renown. — And if the benefactors of 
mankind, when they rest from their pious labours, shall be per- 
mitted to enjoy hereafter, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, 
the privilege of looking down upon the blessings with which their 
toils and sufferings have clothed the scene of their former exist- 
ence ; do not vainly imagine that, in a state pf exalted purity and 
wisdom, the founders of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new 
empires, or the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacri- 
ficed to their own aggrandisement the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures, will be gratified by contemplating the monuments of their 
inglorious fame: — theirs will be the delight — theirs the triumph 
—who can trace the remote effects of their enlightened benevo- 
lence in the improved condition of their species, and exult in the 
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reflection, that the prodigious change they now survey, with eyes 
that age and sorrow can make dim no more —of knowledge become 
power — virtue oe in the dominion — superstition trampled 
under foot — tyranny driven from the world — are the fruits, pre- 
cious, though costly, and though late reaped, yet long enduring, 
of all the hardships and all the hazards they encountered here 
below.’ 


Though persons of acknowleged talents and influence have 
questioned the expediency of making the laborious classes 
able to examine and judge for themselves upon moral and 
religious questions, yet, setting aside all particular tenets, and 
taking the subject of the proposition on the broad grounds 
which our learned orator has done, we are inclined to con- 
sider that but very few who have themselves been enabled, 
by tasting, to appreciate the benefits of education, would be . 
found to dissent from the principles and tendency of the dis- 
course here noticed : for, on those advocating the contrary doc- 
trine, it would be incumbent to shew, that moral good is the 
result of ignorance; and that to stint knowlege is the way to 
make a people prosperous, powerful, and magnanimous. 

As none of the opinions of Longinus have been introduced 
into this discourse on rhetoric, it may be presumed that he 
is less a favorite with Mr. B. than Quintilian, who seems 
to have been freely consulted. ‘The Greek critic, in specify- 
ing those endowments necessary for constituting his perfect 
orator, has spoken to the following effect: “ The jirst quali- 
fication that we are to look for in a great orator is, that he 
must not have a sordid spirit, since it is impossible that a 
man whose sentiments and inclinations are mean and grovel- 
ling should ever express any thing noble and worthy to be 
regarded by posterity. It is probable that they only who 
entertain great and liberal conceptions are capable of making 
elevated discourses ; and it is peculiarly the part of great men 
to say surprising and extraordinary things.” (‘Treatise on 
the Sublime, chap. vii.) 

Now whether experience leads Mr. B. to differ with this 
celebrated master concerning the first essential qualification in 
a public speaker he has failed to tell us; and we cannot but 
look upon it as rather strange that, in a didactic lecture, deli- 
vered on so memorable and conspicuous an occasion, a 
writer of the highest repute upon the subject treated of should 


have been wholly omitted to be mentioned in the discourse 
of the Lord Rector. 
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Art. X. Revelations of the Dead Alive. 12mo. pp. 376. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. London. Simpkin and Marshall. 1824. 


6 Reser are a great many good things, several things not 
positively bad, and much that is absolutely absurd, here 
strung together. ‘The cadre is ridiculously extravagant. It 
is taken from an exaggerated case related by Dr. Cheyne of 
a man, who was endued with a singular volition of dying 
when he pleased. The author to improve upon this, ac- 
quires such extraordinary skill in the art of dying, and during 
the period of his death, of identifying himself with futurity, 
that he contrives to remain dead one hundred and ninety- 
eight days and a quarter; and in the course of each day a 
year of futurity is conceived to be seen; so that he remarks, 
‘ When I came to life again I had observed what was and is 
to be in the lapse of one hundred and ninety-eight years and 
a quarter; a year for each day.’ ‘The knowlege thus ac- 
quired forms the substance of our modern Quevedo’s lucu- 
brations. The humor, if from visions of this nature humor 
could emanate, must necessarily consist in such imaginary 
changes of manner, sentiment, science, taste, and literature, 
and in such revolutions in the social system, as might be 
conceived to take place during the cycle of generations in- 
cluded in the trance: but it is in humor that this dead gentle- 
man falls most short. His efforts at facetiousness for the 
most part remind us of his inanimate condition; and shew 
that death does not very much improve the faculty for wit. 

He takes his place on the outside of a stage-coach, at what 
period, he does not teli us, but, as we conjecture, about the 
beginning of the 21st century, and proceeds to relate the 
fancied metamorphoses he meets with between Fulham and 
London, with certain changes in particular houses and streets, 
at which, on reaching the metropolis, he seems to have been 
greatly astonished. 

Every body would guess that, in such a lapse of time, 
Apsley-House might be in ruins ; —that Mr. Murray’s shop 
might be a pork-shop ; — and that the White-Horse in Pic- 
cadilly might possibly have changed its sign to that of the 
Cat and Fiddle: but who can be amused with such ideal 
doings? Occurrences so common-place and _ insignificant 
were hardly worth dying for; indeed, had he been actuaily 
alive, the author could scarcely have been more dull and 
prosing. ‘There is, however, every now and then, a stroke of 
good sense and of well-placed satire, which half redeems the 
monotony and tediousness of his whims. We heartily agree 
with his remarks upon the new buildings at the west end of 
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the town, which like the ruins in Mr. Sterling’s garden will 
speedily cost more than they are worth to keep in repair. 


‘ Passing through Hanover-Square, of which three sides were 
taken up with shops, I got into Regent-Street. Alas! that thea- 
trical chain of lath and plaister splendour was in utter ruins. 
Scarcely any of the original houses remained, and these in rags 
and patchwork ; wind and-rain, sun and frost, had done their na- 
tural work upon them. I was no longer disagreeably startled 
with the inconsistency of a crispin or a stay-maker, hammering or 
‘stitching under a Grecian portico. The ostentatious, misplaced, 
and, as I could afterwards learn, never-inhabited quadrant, had 
vanished. Sensible looking-houses, with plain, tradesman-like, 
brick faces, predominated, and even these were venerable: here 
and there was a shed. I must remark, in general application to 
the change that had come over the whole physiognomy of future 
London, that noblemen’s houses, retail shops, agents’ offices, and 
the dwellings of petty gentry, individually bore some resemblance 
to their real character. You would scarcely confound one with 
another. They seemed in outside pretension as distinct as they 
were in name, nature, and purpose. The only trait of my old 
Regent-Street, that I thought I could now recognize, and even 
that smote my soul with something of the horror experienced by 
Voltaire, at a sight of his old mistress after half a century of separ- 
ation, was the romantic steeple of the new church I had left 
unfinished, at the upper end, towards Portland-Place. I well 
remembered its pristine assumption of form, agreeably resembling 
a thick, clumsy, antique candlestick, with an extinguisher placed 
over a snuff at the top; but the meagre remains of its former 
comeliness and symmetry now made me sigh instead of laugh.’ 


The whole of our author’s observations upon dress, of 
which we submit a few, are judicious; and the endless 
vicissitudes of fashion are well exemplified by feigning an 
apartment in the British Museum, on the walls of which 
are supposed to be suspended original specimens of the 
garments of English men and women since we first became a 
nation. 


‘ But to take one lounge through the gallery. On the first 
peg, at the north-west side, hung, in lieu of a specimen of cos- 
tume which it was impossible to procure, inasmuch as it never 
had had existence, the preserved, painted, and tattooed skin of an 
aboriginal Briton, such as he was found at the first visit of the 
Romans. I saw some exquisites of 2023 regard this with a com- 
placency that shewed how proud they were of their honest, primi- 
tive ancestor. On the next peg dangled a scant piece of wolf- 
skin, the first simple encroachment on the unconsciousness I have 
just described. Next was a clumsy imitation of the classic cos- 
tume of the conquerors ; and next the heavy incumbrance of the 
Lombards. Passing many intervening pegs, I shall particularly 
notice 
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notice the silken and embroidered foppery of Henry the Second’s 
era, when the short mantle appeared, and with it, for the first 
time, all the gingerbread pomp of coronation-robes, and robes of 
state. But about this age an old chronicler describes, better than 
I can hope to do, and while he also mentions several statutes 
passed to clip its extravagance, the dandy costume of his day. 

‘ « The commons,” he says, “ were besotted in excess of ap- 
parel, in wide surcoats reaching to their loins, some in a garment 
reaching to their heels, close before, and strutting out on the 
sides, sothat on the back they made men seem women, and this 
they call by aridiculous name, gown. They have another weed of 
silk that they call paltock ; their hose are of two colours, or pied, 
which with latchets, which they call herlots, they tie to their pal- 
tocks, without any breeches. Their girdles are of gold and silver, 
some worth twenty marks; their shoes and their pattens are 
snouted and piked more than a finger long, crooked upwards, 
which they call crackowes, resembling the devil’s claws.” ’ — 

‘ On separate pegs hung Elizabeth’s ruff, and the first pair of 
silk stockings she ever wore, or which ever had been worn in Eng- 
land; and in the same compartment, the odd kind of things like 
Gothic niches, windows, or arches, in which the ladies of her day 
most unaccountably disguised their heads. Next I admired the 
easy, flowing, and, at the same time, scanty drapery that afforded 
to Kneller and Lely such good opportunities for the almost unre- 
served study of the female figure ; next the cylinder waists, bal- 
loon gowns, and branching caps, of Anne’s time, together with the 
blowzed periwigs, and niggard skirts of the men; and at the very 
next step, all this useless hair, still, however, too precions to be 
put out of sight, was shut up in a bag; while the caps simultane- 
ously dwindled, and the petticoat, now ribbed and substantially 
stiffened with bone, stood, independent of peg or any other aid, 
firmly on the floor, not unlike a huge cathedral bell, mouth down- 
wards ; the short male-skirt, growing to the ankle, by its side. 

‘ This I thought a little more rational; but, lo! on the very suc- 
ceeding peg was a man’s coat with diminished skirts again, and a 
hoop of inconceivable magnitude! And what on the very next? 
— A gown without hoop of any kind, and so short, and with 
such a dip about the bosom as I shall not dwell upon; but its 
consort-coat furnished with skirts that swept the floor! Here also 
was a lady’s wig, made to lie flat to the top of the head, and sup- 
plied with hanging ringlets that must sometimes have tripped up 
her heels ; and a reduced gentleman’s bag; and —I had entirel 
forgot — a little China saucer, laid on a shelf, half filled with dis- 
carded patches, round, square, angular, and hyperbolical ; all the 
worse for the wear. And then, such quaint or monstrous con- 
trarieties of female and male hats, shoes, and boots, the jarring 
products of one little era! Hats like pent-houses, and hats that 
could not ward off a drop of rain from the nose ; hats cocked into 
a point little less than ferocious, and hats like a round flat cymbal ; 
shoes with soles, even and thin as a pancake, and shoes with stilts 
under the heels, of half a foot high.’ 

The 
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The dead gentleman becomes acquainted with an author 
of the 21st century, Mr. Drudge, who introduces him to 
Mrs. Drudge, and invites him to dinner. The knives and 
forks are laid by mechanism; and commence, of their own 
accord, to cut the contents of every plate, while, once in the 
quarter of a minute, the knife reposed for a time, and the 
fork found its way to the mouth, laden with a proper pro- 
portion of food. This is too childish even for children. 
Mrs. Drudge is a profound woman; and the Dead Alive 
contrives, in a conversation after dinner, to obtain the opinions 
of this literary couple on our present school of poetry. 


«¢¢ We have lost some of Lord Byron’s works, which I am led 
to suspect [need not, as a virtuous lady, be sorry for,” continued 
Mrs. Drudge, ‘“‘ and we read and like him most in his earliest 
effusions.” 

‘« His college-volume, Madam ?” I asked. 

‘<< No,’? answered Mr. Drudge, ‘ that we have never seen, 
though it is sometimes good humoredly spoken of. Mrs, Drudge 
means the Giaour, the Corsair, and their family, and some of 
Childe Harold. We preserve, indeed, his tragedies, too; but, 
though they are fine things, regard them almost as the works of 
another man. ‘There were, in fact, two or three Byrons, accord- 
ing as the first poet of that name became an admirer of different 
models and styles ; for I suspect a good portion of his Lordship’s 
genius lay in happy adaptations of the essence of other poets ; and 
even here, you see, I do not withhold the term genius, for, with 
Voltaire, I allow judicious imitation to be one of its best attri- 
butes. That apart, and leaving the college-effusions as quite ori- 
ginal, Byron wrote his Eastern Tales, because the Lady of the 
Lake had been written before them; Childe Harold was generated 
by a luxurious indulgence in Spenser ; and Manfred was born after 
Faust, and while the first impression of that wonderful production 
irritated and fired his Lordship’s mind.” 

‘<¢ Crabbe,” said I, “ is ——” 

‘«¢ What a contemporary essayist * has stamped him,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Drudge, ‘ sometimes the Salvator and sometimes the 
Teniers of poetry. So let us leave him as he is; a volume, or ten 
hours’ talk, could not define him better. 

‘ « The next of your list of names I shall take up is Moore.” 

‘ « You delight me,” said I, ‘‘ for while some people grumbled 
at the popularity of Moore, I always thought no contemporary poet 
had a sweeter fancy, or a purer feeling, while few equalled him in 
numbers and metre.” 

‘ “ We fully agree with you, recollecting, meantime, that these 
same perfections often ran into their own extremes, redundancy, 
prettiness, and sound,” said Mr. Drudge. 





¢ * Mr. Charles Butler.’ 
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‘ « No enthusiasm is more real than Moore’s, and not a poet 
trifles half so well,” said his lady. ‘‘ No man,.or woman either, 
can send out his little winged vonceits, the unique creations of his 
ewn brain; in fact, no one but Moore can make any thing of a 
mere conceit ; and very often he bewitches, and strives to bewitch, 
with nothing else.” 

* «* He-was never yet vulgar, nor ‘ mouthy,’ nor puzzling,” 
resumed the author, “ nor heavy, flat, or dogmatical. He is not, 
to be sure, the eagle of poetry, soaring out of sight, and clutching 
the thunderboits, nor any other great bird with wings as heavy 
and less power to use them.” 

‘ « But he is the little lark of poetry, though,” Mrs. Drudge 
went on, ** for ever on the wing, for ever singing his sweet song, 
and for ever pleasing us with its repetition.” 

* « No dramatist, however, and no painter from nature, either 
visible nature, or as she works under the veil of the human breast. 
He once attempted to be both, and failed. Moore lives with us 
in his Native Melodies, and ‘not, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Paradise and the Peri, in his Lalla Rookh. The two longest 
poems in that volume are after-thoughts of his genuine mind, not 
half of them Moore ; and they would-never have been written, if 
his bookseller, or his purposes, had not set him to make money by 
a precedent. There is little human drama in the long speeches 
his ideal people hold together, and little nature in the highly 
wrought, and fiery, or frightful pictures or situations with which 
he has surrounded them. . By a blessed coincidence, Westall was 
an illustrator of Moore’s pictures. They were born for each 
other.” 

‘ « And now,” said I, ‘tell me something of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge.” 

‘ Mr. Drudge looked down, played with his wine-glass, and 
smiled. : 

‘ “ Do you recollect any such poets, my dear?” politely en- 
deavouring to fill up the pause, said Mrs. D. 

‘ « Does he recollect!’ I repeated, ‘* to be sure he does.” 

‘ « Being something of a bibliophile, I do recollect, then. By a 
singular chance I possess a few very old volumes, attributed to 
gentlemen of the names you have mentioned ; and I must say it is 
a pity they ‘are not rather better known, if it were only for the 
curiosity of the thing. But the greatest pity is, that these authors 
seemed to have laboured all along for the profound obscurity into 
which they have at last fallen; or rather this eventual fate is no 
novelty to them, inasmuch as from the very first they were self- 
enveloped in it.” 

‘ “In different ways, however,” said I: ‘ Wordsworth ap- 
peared obscure from choice ; Coleridge in spite of himself: the 
one never intelligible but when he could not help it; the other 
never so, but as matter of chance; and I was therefore always 
better disposed towards the infatuation of Coleridge, than towards 
what seemed to me the elaborate flirtation of Wordsworth.” 

‘ « This 
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‘ « This criticism is too nice, perhaps too flippant, for me,”’ 
bluntly rejoined my host; “ but let that pass; I think we have 
now done with your list.’ 


An eccentric suggestion is started by Mr. Drudge, that 
Mr. Thomas Campbell is the author of the Waverley 
novels. He is also hard upon the periodical works of the 
present age. With some absurdity there is mixed consider- 
able truth in the following remarks : 


‘ «“ Behold, on the other hand, a grand army of Reviews, of all 
shapes and prices, from five shillings down to fourpence, in many 
of which was to be had the cream of from five to five-and-twenty 
authors together, carefully skimmed for your sipping palate, and 
ready for use at your tea or coffee in the morning. Moreover, 
you bought ready-made opinions for your money, a few shillings 
or pence, as it might be, and so were saved the trouble of form- 
ing your own. And what man or miss in his or her senses might 
be expected to pay a great deal for so little, when, with a little, 
he or she could have the great deal ?” 

‘ “ No one did so,” said Mr. Drudge: “ the ‘ reading public’ 
rested satisfied with periodicals alone, and the author was left on 
the publisher’s shelf. Of course no author would continue to 
write for the profit of other persons only; so the pen was at last 
totally abandoned, and the sole comfort resulting to authors was, 
to see. their monstrous tyrant, the periodical press, sharing with 
themselves a common ruin and oblivion.” 

‘ «¢ The periodical press!” I exclaimed, — “ truly, Sir, it was a 
species of steam-loom, or thrashing or winnowing-machine, that, 
with its short methods and unnatural despatch, threw thousands 
of honest people out of bread.” 

‘ “]T wonder,” said Mrs. Drudge, ‘‘ they never rose out against 
it, as, about the same time, the indignant trades, weavers, and 
spinners, and carders, rose out against the mechanical encroach- 
ments, monopoly indeed, of Manchester, Glasgow, and other 
manufacturing places. — Surely, if the great body of authors 
were united, (but that was, in itself, rather a difficulty,) one night 
would have been sufficient for the demolition of all the periodical 
presses in London and Auld Reekie.” 

‘ « Or I should have chosen a more legal proceeding,” said 
Mr. Drudge. “It is my fixed opinion that a good action, — 
Authors v. Reviewers, — might have been made out, to go, for 
damages, to a special jury, in King’s Bench. I think an author 
might have crippled h sah in a thumping verdict, not on account 
of their defamatory praise or censure, but on account of their 
piratical quotations. _Where was their right to republish, without 
end, the best part of a man’s book? Was it not as black piracy 
as if the promulgators of the sixpenny Cain did so, without any 
dull or prattling remark at the head, the tail, or between the 
passages 2”” ’ 
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The author seems most at home in that part of this whim- 
sical farrago which contains his criticisms upon. painting, 
He is introduced by Mr. Drudge to the fine arts, exhibitions 
then (2030) open; and considerable judgment is displayed 
on these subjects: but we forbear farther citations, lest the 
author should charge us with pirating the best parts of his 
work, which though very unequal, and often insupportably 
dull, and trivial, contains nevertheless many sound and just 
reflexions expressed in pleasing and elegant language. 








Art. XI, An Account of the Colony of Van Diemen’s Land, 
principally designed for the Use of Emigrants. By Edward 
Curr. 12mo. pp. 207. 5s. Boards. Cowie and Co. 


Wee the vessel goes to wreck, the planks, and spars, and 
empty casks are tossed by conflicting waves and drifted 
by the currents to various and distant shores; so are the sons 
and daughters of misery blown about, they heed not where, to 
seek a perilous subsistence in sunless forests and unhealthy 
swamps, exposed to the attacks of beasts of prey, or to the 
still more formidable attacks of lawless, untamed man. Even 
Van Diemen’s Land, the abode of congregated felons, has its 
“‘ settlers,” and has its puffers too — men who, for selfish pur- 
poses, mock at the misfortunes of their fellow creatures, and 
allure them to a den of thieves by the most captivating and 
treacherous enticements. Mr. Curr has exposed, with becom- 
ing indignation, the audacious falsehoods contained in a work 
entitled ‘* Godwin’s Emigrant’s Guide to Van Diemen’s 
Land,” prepared, it seems, either by a writer who had never 
set foot on the colony which he presumes to describe ; or, hav- 
ing visited it, has for some sinister purpose made a paradise 
of pandemonium. We express ourselves strongly; perhaps 
rather too strongly. It is the moral and not the physical fea- 
tures of the country which would deter us, above those of all 
other countries on earth, from settling in New South Wales or 
Van Diemen’s Land ; atleast for a generation to come. Mr. 
Curr’s business in the colony not being of an agricultural na- 
ture, his residence was in Hobart Town, where he continued 
from February, 1820, toJune, 1823, making excursions through 
most parts of the country. His account being given with all 
the appearance of strict impartiality, no part of the purpose 
of the work is to recommend emigration. In all countries 
there are certain unquiet spirits who, from the mere desire of 
‘change, and of seeing the world, will quit their homes. ‘ To 
such I can offer no hopes,’ says Mr. Curr, ¢ and scarcely any 
| advice. 
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advice. I can only assure them that poverty will be their 
portion the moment they set foot on Van Diemen’s Land,’ 
which nevertheless possesses many advantages of climate and 
navigable streams. 

Hobart Town contains about 600 houses and $500 inhabi- 
tants: but let no one mistake this for a sign of colonial pros- 

rity. It is by an enormous issue of paper money that 
much of this building has been carried on: it is hardly credi- 
ble that promissory notes are issued to pay the bearer szz- 


pence,on demand! To these notes are often added, ‘ payable 


in dollars at five shillings each,’ and sometimes they are made 
payable in colonial currency. It is astonishing what an issue 
the parties find for this sort of paper, and with what avidity 
it is received, even at par with Spanish dollars. ‘These per- 
sons who do not issue, will yet receive it, relying on the 
facility of paying it to others. If there is not honor among 
thieves, there seems to be plenty of credi¢ at any rate. Where 
materials and labor can be obtained by a man who has no 
other property than in such notes as these, building may go on 
very merrily for atime. It must be owing to this inordinate 
issue that house-rent, likewise, is very dear; namely, from 
one to two hundred a year for moderate accommodation ; and 
that Hobart Town, where it is often difficult to procure the 
most ordinary comforts and necessaries of life, is, in all 
respects, an expensive place to live in. It is impossible that 
this system should last long. 

The moral condition of the lower classes, consisting chiefly 
of prisoners, or of those who are become free by the ex- 
piration of their term of servitude, is neither better nor worse 
than might be expected. ‘They have not forgotten their old 
practices, although instances of improvement are not wholly 
wanting ; particularly, Mr. Curr says, among that class of per- 
sons who have received the benefit of education. Many of 
these rise to independence; a few to opulence: and, it is to be 
hoped, there are some who have redeemed their lost reputa- 
tion. Though the receivers of stolen property are numerous 
and notorious, personal outrages, it seems, are rare; and the 
fact is accounted for thus, namely, that the chances of escape 
from justice are so numerous that it is seldom necessary for 
the robber to add the crime of murder for his security. This 
ingenious argument probably escaped the acute mind of Sir 
Samuel Romilly : but we trust it will not be thrown away on 
his illustrious follower. in the task of reforming our criminal 
jurisprudence, Sir James Mackintosh. If there were no 
chance of escape — if punishment certainly and inevitably fol- 
lowed crime — the criminal code would soon become a dead 
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letter. He who commits murder on the person whom he has 
robbed, extinguishes one evidence, no doubt ; but what must 
that state of society be where it is perpetrated for the sake of 
security? ‘ Set a thief to catch a thief” is an old proverb, 
The police at Van Diemen’s Land ought to be the very model 
of perfection : but it is just the contrary. A murderer knows 
that he will certainly be hanged 7f he is taken, tried, and 
found guilty: but if he knew as certainly as he committed 
murder that he would be taken, tried, found guilty, and 
hanged for it, he would not commit the crime. 

Bagdad is one of the most populous settlements: the tra- 
veller in passing through it may reckon about twenty farm- 
houses. 


‘ The mention of a farm-house must not, however, mislead the 
English farmer. He naturally couples with it barns, cow-houses, 
and other out-buildings ; a yard for the collection of manure; and 
a garden contiguous to the homestead. At the same time, he 
pictures to himself the thrifty housewife busied in the concerns of 
her household, her dairy, and her poultry. But here, for the most 
part, is little of the kind, and that little is any thing but pic- 
turesque or pleasing. 

‘ The cottage is usually built of sods, logs, or mud, and thatched 
with straw ; a few logs laid together in the style of the American 
fence, perhaps, compose a pig-sty ; and an open detached yard of 
the same materials, serves to contain the working cattle. 

‘ These are in a majority of cases the only features of a farm- 
house in Van Diemen’s Land, unless, indeed, we think proper to 
add the disgusting appearance of wool, bones, sheep-skins, 
wasted manure, and the confused heaps of ploughs, harrows, 
carts, fire-wood, and water-casks, with a few quarters of mutton 
or kangaroo hanging on a neighbouring tree, and a numerous 
tribe of dogs and idlers ; the former barking, the latter lounging 
about. Every thing betokens waste and disorder, the total ab- 
sence of industry and economy. As to the thrifty mistress of the 
house, her place is too frequently supplied (among the lower 
classes in particular) by being of a different nature, generally a 
convict, or one free by the expiration of her term of transpor- 
tation. In respect to the dairy and poultry, the latter are indeed 
generally to be met with; but the possessor of a hundred head of 
cattle often cannot command milk to his tea. 

‘ Such is, for the most part, the uninviting state of a farm-house 
in Van Diemen’s-Land, so opposite to the comfort, neatness, con- 
venience, and frugality, which are conspicuous on the first ap- 
proach to houses of a similar class in England. Though it would 
be too much to expect the economy, good order, and comfortable 
appearance in a new colony, where there has as yet been time for 
little more than what is necessary for existence; yet we too fre- 
quently see in the cottages and fields, much to remind us of the 
idleness and profligacy in which a great proportion of the inhabit- 
ants 
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ants have been brought up, and but for which they would never 
have been colonists in Van Diemen’s Land,’ 


There are some residences of a better description, but they 
are by no means numerous. Norfolk Plains is a rich and 
populous settlement on the banks of the South Esk. 


‘ Let the settler beware how he places himself amongst these 
people, for they are in general as poor and as flagitious as idleness, 
encouraged by the almost spontaneous fertility of their lands, 
can make them. Woe to the fat wethers and even to the preg- 
nant ewes of their more wealthy neighbours! None of these de- 
predators will want meat while there is a flock of sheep within a 
convenient distance; and few of them will want rum while those 
who sell it encourage their depredations. I am acquainted witha 


‘gentleman in this neighbourhood, who, with three thousand acres 


m one spot of the finest land and richest pasturage in the island, 
dares not feed a single sheep of all his large flocks upon it. 
‘ Sheep-stealing in this island, but more particularly in this part 


. of it, is organized into a most complete system, and various me- 


thods are adopted in the commission of the robbery, and in the 
secretion of the flocks when stolen. 

‘ In somes cases the shepherd is a party concerned ; and where 
his integrity has been corrupted, the matter becomes simple 
enough. In other cases, where the flock is large, consisting per- 
haps of a thousand or more, and extending over a considerable 
surface of ground, it is scarcely possible that the shepherd can have 
the whole in view at one time. It is well known that, the 
strongest and best sheep will always head the flock; and ‘the 
robbers, taking advantage of this, break into the midst of them, 
and cut off a number of their leaders, frequently from two to 
three hundred; but usually not less than from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty. These they drive away, and if they are 
not missed for an hour or two, there is a great probability that 
they will evade pursuit ; for the shepherd, at first only suspecting 
his loss, will count his sheep to ascertain it ; and before this is 
done, and he knows which way to pursue, the robbers have gained 
a start of several miles. The sheep, once clear off their own beat, 
are driven about in various directions, to disguise and confuse their 
track; and when removed to a sufficient distance, from twenty to 
fifty miles, if wanted for immediate use, are killed, and perhaps 
salted, in some secret part of the bush; or left in the flock of an 
accomplice, usually a small proprietor, who has previously agreed 
for the purchase, and the price, generally in ardent spirits, is paid 
to the plunderers. If the sheep are to be kept alive, they are 
driven to a considerable distance, and in some unfrequented place, 
where secret stock yards are kept up, unknown to any .but these 
depredators, they proceed to disfigure them. If pitch-marked, 
they are in the first place shorn; any remarkable spotted sheep 
being generally destroyed. If they are marked by any notch in 
the ear, the tip is cut off; or if the notch be cut too near the 
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head, the ear is taken off altogether. If, as is often the case, they 
are branded on the face, the brand is altered by the addition of 
some other strokes; thus, I is easily converted into D and several 
other letters; L, by prolonging the first stroke downwards, and 
adding another on the right hand, is converted into H; and the 
same with many others. If the letter be such that it admits of no 
alteration, it is covered entirely with another brand, which renders 
it a mere blotch, but probably puts it out of the power of any 
erson to swear to the property. 

‘ After they have recovered from their sores, and their coats 
are a little grown, they make their appearance in the flock of 
some person known to be possessed of sheep, and in several cases 
have actually been sold again to their rightful but unsuspecting 
proprietor.’ 


There must, surely, be some very culpable negligence at 
home in not exacting a better administration of justice in our 
colonies abroad: vigilance is particularly necessary in the seat 
of convicted felons. Mr. Curr says, that one great cause of 
the frequency of sheep-stealing and other crimes Is to be found 
in the nature of the court which should repress them. Van 
Diemen’s Land possesses no permanent criminal court for the 
trial and punishment of these offenders. ‘The judge resides 
in Sidney; and during the last three years, he only twice 
visited Van Diemen’s Land. Accordingly, when a man has 
been robbed, he will rather put up with his loss than, by 
going to Port Jackson to prosecute, incur almost certain ruin 
in his absence. Is it possible that such facts as these are 
unknown in our colonial department; or, being known, that 
they are connived at ? 

The soil of Van Diemen’s Land is in many parts poor, and 
its hills are an impediment to agriculture, which is not so 
profitable a concern as sheep-grazing. The climate is singu- 
larly salubrious and favorable to the rearing of sheep, which 
are subject to few diseases and extremely prolific. This ten- 
dency to increase, unaccompanied with a corresponding de- 
mand, produced such a superabundance a few years ago, that 
a flock of sheep might readily have been purchased at six or 
eight shillings a head; while a scarcity of meat occurring at 
the same time in New South Wales, many persons availed 
themselves of the circumstance to destroy even the ewes when 
heavy with lamb; sheep being at this time spoken of as 
vermin which, if not kept down, would soon overrun the 
country! ‘This mad act of improvidence was carried to such 
excess, and the slaughter was so general and indiscriminate 
during the whole of the year 1820, that a few persons, less 
insane than the rest, began to see the whole breed in danger 
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of extermination. A consequent rise in the price of mutton 
and beef brought people to their senses. In Mr. Godwin’s 
“‘ Emigrant’s Guide,” he talked about the fine quality of the 
wool grown in the colony: and affirmed that the importation 
of 1819 averaged 5s. 6d. a pound in the London market; 
while it appears from Mr. Curr that no wool had been ex- 
ported from Van Diemen’s Land before the year 1820; and 
that up to the very publication of Mr. Godwin’s puff-book, 
the average of what had been exported had fallen considerably 
short of one shilling a pound in London. All classes’ of 
people now begin to consider their flocks as the staple com- 
modity, and as the real source of wealth to the colony. 
Merino rams are imported from Sidney; those from Port 
Jackson are sold at about 15/. a head; but the best are im- 
ported from England and fetch 25/. ‘The most important 
business of the shepherd is to prevent the plunder of his 


master’s flock; and the danger of robbery ought never to be 


one moment absent from his thoughts, night or day. The 
shepherds are either freemen, prisoners possessing tickets of 
leave, or assigned servants. ‘The wages of the two former 
are from 20/. to 507. a year; of the latter government fixes the 
stipend at 10/.; but this is generally exceeded in favor of 
those who happen to be found trust-worthy. 

With repect to horned cattle, they are reared rather for 
slaughter and for draft, than for the dairy. In short they are 
almost wild; and often the possessor of a large herd of kine 
cannot, as before observed, command even a cup of milk. 
‘Wolves,’ says Mr. Curr, ‘ are not more savage, nor ante- 
lopes more swift than many of the cows which I have seen the 
farmers attempt to milk.’ Milk is from one to two shillings 
aquart. Very little cheese is made, though it is sold at about 
half a crown a pound; while the price of butter varies from 
five shillings to seven and six-pence ! 

Mr. Curr has conterred a favor on those who are trembling 
on the verge of emigration to Van Diemen’s Land. His 
representation will probably arrest many on the final step. 
Others, who are not to be deterred, will find much informa- 
tion that will be useful to;them: they will find a general 
account of the colony and its inhabitants; and what prospects 
are fairly held out to emigrants. He has shewn them how 
best to turn whatever means they may possess to the best ad- 
vantage; giving them, at the same time, such advice as will 
help to smooth down some of the difficulties which must be 
encountered at their first settlement; and all this desirable in- 
formation and admonition is furnished in a small compass and 
at a moderate price. 
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The Foresters. By the Author of ‘ Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life ;” and “ The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay.” 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 8vo. pp. 414. 1825. 


Tas is a very beautifully written volume; though rather 


too carefully labored into beauty: affecting too unvary- 


inga tone of melancholy sweetness: and obtruding, a little 
too ostentatiously, its displays of sensibility and amiable 
feeling. ‘The author is no doubt aware of the advantages to 
be derived from the adoption of this plan. The constant ‘ap- 
peals to our religious and moral sympathies; the pictures of 
kind and gentle emotions with which we are so carefully sur- 
rounded on all sides; the soft drowsy tone of pastoral melan- 
choly which is breathed over the whole, prepossess the mind 


in its favor, enlist all our best feelings on its side, and blind 
ls in some measure. to the weaknesses and defects with which 
these beauties are alloyed. How, indeed, is it possible to 
speak harshly of a composition “ tout de lait et de miel,” 
which brightens all the lights of Scottish life and softens its 
shadows ; which invests with such a character of dignity and 
innocence; and which labors so assiduously to persuade us, 
that human nature is something more noble, more elevated, 
and more disinterested than we had ever been accustomed to 
believe — 


“© That goodness is no name—and happiness no dream.” 


Amiable, however, as these feelings are, we are disposed 
to doubt whether the views of the author are either well 
founded in themselves or well adapted for the purposes’ of 
fiction. His object is to present the character of the Scottish 
peasantry in an imposing and elevated light, and to draw 
from the confined circle of rural life, and the limited range 
of. feelings with which it is conversant, those materials of 
fiction which other writers have sought in the more bustling 
and crowded theatres of the world. We are far from think- 
ing that “ the simple annals of the poor” are destitute of in- 
terest; or that their feelings are, in themselves, less susceptible 
of dramatic effect than those of the more elevated classes of 
society: but uniformity of existence produces uniformity of 
feeling, and varied exhibitions of passion and character must 
be sought where variety of situation, and “ moving accidents 
by flood and field,” place the mind in new and uncommon re- 
lations, and evolve all those shades of emotion and _peculi- 
arities of character of which it is capable. In the even tenor 
of rural life, few feelings are developed ; the circle of thought 
is narrowed; the picture of one day is that of all; and any’ 
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attempt to diversify its monotony by the introduction of 
events of a more striking cast startles us as a harsh and un- 
natural contrast to the habitual repose of the scene. Such 
we think, at least, is the impression left on the mind of 
the reader by the perusal of ‘the Foresters.’ The in- 
cidents are so much of a piece, the progress of the tale 
so solemn and languid, and the few events of a darker 
cast, by which its course is at times disturbed, so little 
in keeping with the general tone of the story, that we cannot 
doubt but the defect lies more in the exclusive nature of the 
plan on which it is constructed, than in defective imagina- 
tion of the author; as well as in attempting to expand into a 
large and closely printed volume what was scarcely calculated 
to furnish materials for a few chapters. 

From the adoption of this system a monotony and tedious - 
ness pervades the tale: and not only so; for the necessity of 
exalting the characters of its actors, and of refining their 
feelings and habits, has really deprived them of much of their 
verisimilitude, and given to the whole an unreal and theatrical 
semblance. Entertaining, as we do, the highest. respect for 
the character of the Scottish peasantry, we feel that the por- 
traits drawn by the author of ‘ The Foresters’ exhibit them 
too much in their holiday dress, — that they soften and throw 
into the shade much of what is intimately interwoven with the 
character of peasantry all over the world, —that the tone of 
thought and feeling which is here represented as habitual to 
them, is rather the occasional result of those momentary and 
violent emotions, under the influence of which, nature seems 
to suggest, even to the rudest, her own eloquent language, — 
and, that the influence of religion, however deeply and con- 
stantly felt, is not thus ostentatiously and obtrusively brought 
forward. This last particular is certainly neither agreeable 
to nature nor to good taste. The whole portrait thus ex- 
hibited is at once gaudy and feeble; the coloring is luxuriant, 
but the likeness is faint; and the impression,.to use a phrase 
of the author (millies repetita), ** glides away like a dream.” 
The spirit of the Lake School presides over these eternal 
sensibilities; and the airy genius of the Isle of Palms is 
transplanted to the sober realities of Lasswade and Haw- 
thornden. 

In one point however we think there is a decided improve- 
ment in this tale. ‘The author has here avoided in a great 
measure that common-place engine of pathos, the frequent 
introduction of death. ‘There is something in the dissolution 
of our nature which comes home so closely to the bosom of 
every individual, that in the hands of the most indifferent 
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artist, a death-bed scene is seldom without its effect: but what 
any one can do tolerably well no one can claim any especial 
merit for performing. We were sorry to see that a person, 
so capable of better things, should have so frequently made 
use of this trap for the feelings in Margaret Lyndsay, where 
he really seemed to be animated by the spirit of Muley 
Bugentuf himself, sparing neither sex nor age, and cutting 
off his characters with the rapidity of a pestilence. This 
error he has here reformed indifferently well. We were a little 
apprehensive, indeed, at one time, of a threatened revival of 
the old system, and were beginning to “ bend up each cor- 
poral agent” for the shock of a death-bed scene among the 
lakes, where the mother of the heroine is suddenly brought 
to the brink of death: but the author resists the temptation ; 
suspends, in a very beautiful manner, the fate of the victim; 
and restores to her husband his 





** Espoused saint 
Brought to him like Alcestes from the grave.” 


Without attempting a regular outline of the tale, we now 
hasten to insert a few extracts from the work, merely con- 
necting them by such notices as may render them intelligible. 

The family of the Foresters, at the period when the busi- 
ness of the story properly commences, consists of the father, 
Michael Forester, a person of superior intelligence and 
education, of firm religious principle, whose heart is over- 
flowing with charity and kindness towards his neighbours: 
his wife Agnes Hay, mild, beautiful, religious, domestic ; with 
no thought beyond the limit of her own little circle: Aunt 
Isobel, a cheerful bustling old lady, continually on the alert, 
but always thinking more about other people’s comforts than 
her own: and the heroine, Lucy, a beautiful child of eight 
or nine years old. ‘The happiness of the family is suddenly 
disturbed by an unexpected calamity; Michael Forester 
being deprived of sight by a thunder-storm. The picture of 
the accident ; of the state of his feelings at the moment of his 
deprivation ; of the gradual recovery of composure and con- 
fidence under the influence of his strong religious hope, are 
very beautifully given: but we cannot venture to quote. 
Michael soon afterwards visits England with his wife; and 
the gentle Agnes is seized with a violent fever in the house of 
the vicar of Ellesmere. The intelligence is conveyed to 
Scotland; and the affectionate Lucy, like another Elizabeth, 
sets out on a pilgrimage to Ambleside, which she reaches at 
the crisis of her mother’s disorder. 


‘ The Vicar, and indeed the whole family, had nearly given up 
all hope oi Mrs. Forester’s recovery. A fatal crisis seemed to 
be 
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be at hand; and as if each person read in the other’s eyes, an 
intimation that they ought all to leave the room, one by one they 
began to do so, and at Jast none were left there with the dying 
person but Mr.Ianson and her husband, The family collected 
themselves together in the large room below, and there they sat, 
not without sobbing and tears, fearing every moment to see 
Mr. Ianson coming down stairs, with a countenance telling that 
all was over. And thus they had sat nearly an hour, — the storm 
was hushed —and sunshine was again struggling through the 
gloom, and finding its way through the lead-latticed window to 
the floor of the room where they had been sitting so dark and 
silent. The swallows were beginning to twitter without — and 
nature slowly to re-assume her customary cheerfulness and tran- 
quillity. The door opened — and a stranger gir}, stepping timidly 
across the floor, asked eagerly, “ Is this Mr. Colinson’s, the 
Vicar of Ellesmere? 'O Sir, I am the daughter of Michael 
Forester and Agnes Hay, and my name is Lucy. Is my mother 
in the land o’ the living ?” : 

‘ Many kind tongues, and eyes, and hands, were soon comfort- 
ing the dutiful daughter: but Lucy heard nothing but that her 
mother was not dead. ‘ Oh! surely you are not deceiving me 
— and yet why are you all weeping so? Where is my father — 
perhaps he too is gone — and God's judgments more terrible than 
I can bear? Here am I, a’ the way frae Scotland, come to pray 
by my mother’s bed-side — and God has brought me here un- 
harmed, by means o’ the kind hands o’ my fellow-creatures, who 
all helped me on towards this house, so far away from Bracken- 
Braes where we live! Oh! my bonnie lassie, tell me — tell me — 
if my mother is indeed likely to live!’ Ruth Colinson felt her 
own hopes strengthened by the passionate earnestness of this 
appeal, and said with a faint smile to Lucy, that her mother had 
not been any worse since the morning, and that perhaps the dan- 
ger might be past. Just then Mr. Ianson came down stairs — 
and there was no fatal expression in his countenance —so Ruth 
once more assured her that there was hope. ‘Then Lucy sat down 
and cried bitterly as if her heart would break. 

‘ At such a time there was no need of deception or conceal- 
ment. None knew how God was dealing with her in the room 
above; but here was the creature dearest to her on this earth, 
brought to her bed-side as by a prayer. So they led Lucy to the 
sick-room, and in a moment, with every sob hushed, she was on 
her knees at her mother’s bed-side, with her forehead resting upon 
the hands of her father. 

‘ The mind of Agnes had been wandering for some time — aud 
the fever had caused many afflicting dreams. “ Poor Lucy! 
drowned in that black marl-pit — merciful God! see her — see 
her clinging to abranch! What cana blind father do to save his 
child — oh! what shrieks! what shrieks!’ Michael turned his 
sightless countenance towards Mr. Janson, as if he looked for 
comfort. Inthe agony of his despair, he believed that in medical 
knowledge lay a foresight of futurity, and he felt as if even the 
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issues of life and death were committed to his mortal hands. “Oh! 
father —father—I your daughter, Lucy, am here—put your hand 
upon my head and know — my mother’s face is not so changed as 
I thought — and she will live — will live — and go back with us, 
under the mercy of the Almighty, to Bracken-Braes.” Michael 
Forester sat for a few moments mute and motionless — and then 
he, too, knelt down by the bed-side of Agnes, and laid his cheek 
on Lucy’s head, the touch of whose hair, wet as -it was with the 
rains, and sorely dishevelled, was familiar to the yearnings of his 
inmost heart, and calmed in some measure the severity of his 
protracted passion. 

‘ Agnes started up in one of those sudden fits of disordered 
strength, that in a fever often come upon the apparent prostration 
of all vital power, and opening her eyes for the first time during 
twenty-four hours, fixed them upon Lucy, who by this time had 
risen from her knees, and was standing by the bed-side. Perhaps 
the sound of that voice had been recognized in the seeming deaf- 
ness of her spirit. Ever and anon she averted, and then again 
cast her eyes, with a bewildered eagerness, upon her daughter — 
till at last she stretched forth her arms, and with a face express- 
ing the most passionate fondness, but nothing else, drew Lucy to 
her bosom, and kissing her with a thousand kisses, fell back on 
her pillow. Lucy, in that embrace, had crept into the lowly 
bed, and there she lay by her mother’s side — both mute — and 
to all who looked upon them beautiful as in the happiest sleep. 

* Now that Michael had been permitted to reflect on. the won- 
derful appearance of Lucy at the Vicarage —and then had been 
told by Mr. Colinson of the nature of her journey, he could not 
help feeling that the mother of such a child would be spared even 
for her sake. He had for several days and nights past thought of 
Lucy as an orphan. In his dreams he had seen her weeping in 
sore distress, and she would not be comforted. For in all his 
dreams, Michael saw still the objects of his affection ;— and 
indeed there was no blindness in that imaginary world. Now 
God and God only had sent Lucy to restore her mother to 
life. ‘* Impossible — impossible — that our child has been brought 
hither only to see her mother die! Hush — hush — they have 
both fallen asleep — and Agnes’s breathing, methinks, is assuredly 
more free, and more composed.” ‘ I am not asleep — father — 
but my mother is— and, oh! I beseech you all — here let me lie. 
till she awakes.” 

‘ The fever in which her mother lay might be infectious, but 
Lucy never thought of that— nor perhaps did any one then 
present, for in such extremities, prudence is not known to love, 
and all fear is for the dying. Without any clearly understood 
reason for it, every heart now began to hope; the Vicar walked 
out into his orchard — Ruth looked after some little household 
duty with noiseless steps ——and Mrs. Colinson prepared some re- 
freshment for Mr. Ianson, who now appeared in the lower room, 
and said that there certainly seemed a decided change for the 
better in the condition of his patient. Michael Forester _ we 
owe 
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lowed him down stairs unperceived, and on hearing these words, 
not meant for his ear, but manifestly addressed to another, he 
felt as if lifted up out of the grave.’ 


Her mother recovers; and many delightful descriptions 
of lake scenery and amusements follow. 

We must make room for two other quotations in the 
author’s best manner. A childish affection springs up be- 
tween Lucy Forester, and Edward Ellis, a young Englishman 
residing with the clergyman of the parish. The first is a fine 
picture of the romance of youth. 


‘ They stood together by a little sprig, known only to hunters 
and shepherds, overshadowed by a rock, whose base was covered 
with .briar, broom, and bracken, and from whose cleft-summit 
grew one solitary drooping birch-tree. ‘* Lucy —I am about to 
leave Holylee — I know not if for ever. No—no— not for ever — 
yet it may be years before I return to visit Mr. Kennedy and your 
father. A change has been suddenly made in the plan of my 
education — and to-morrow I go away. Will you accept a few 
keepsakes ? Never again shall 1 meet with so sweet a maiden as 
Lucy Forester, nor one whom I love so well.” Lucy had scarcely 
power to reply ; but, with a faltering voice and trembling hand 
she accepted them, and after a few inarticulate words of affection, 
put them without looking what they were, into her bosom. 

‘ Edward Ellis knew not what was the nature of his feelings, 
nor what ought now to be his conduct. His boyish passion — at 
least delightful affection for Lucy Forester had for nearly a year 
past been growing with his growth, and now that he had even 
expressed it, he felt as if Lucy were betrothed to him by her kind 
acceptance of his love-gifts. But what could that word “ be- 
trothed” mean between him a mere boy and the daughter still 
younger of a man in Michael Forester’s humble situation of life ? 
Again he fixed his gazing eyes upon her, and her beauty was 
more and more irresistible. ‘* When I return — Lucy —after a 
few years —I shal] find you married to Isaac Mayne, the famous 
scholar.” — ‘“‘ Never — never,” —and Lucy, unrestrained by shame 
or pride, now wept bitterly ; for thoughts over which she had no 
power came in a tumult into her heart, and almost stopt its beat- 
ings, quick and strong as they had for some moments been in that 
sudden colloquy. ‘There had been a dream enveloping her, 
which yet she had not known to be a dream, till now she saw it 
dissolving with all its enchantments. Now had she the first 
agonizing insight into her own heart, and into many feelings that 
lay couched there, strong as life itself, feelings that had been 
rising there in rapid growth every hour since that travel, side by 
side with Edward Ellis beneath the moon and stars. A sudden 
gladness was breathed over her soul—an intimation given that 
grief is a guest in every human breast —a voice whispering that 
she must forbid that glee in which she had revelled from the first 
morning-light — that she must tame the fairy flight of those foot- 
steps 
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steps over the daisied green —that the laughter indulged to child. 
hood must be now restrained — and that tears, or a calmness more 
sorrowful than tears, must often now subdue the smiles that had 
hidden her eyes as it were in their own kindling light. Some- 
thing was to be removed soon, sudden, and for ever, that un- 
known to herself had been the chief bliss of life. Her brother, 
Edward, was no more to visit Bracken-Braes! yet even in that 
fit of grief, her heart acknowledged him to be her brother, for 
what affection could be more sisterly, pure, and irreproachable ? 
What although a few sobs were heard! Yet was that affection 
not to cease — not to be utterly extirpated — but by absence and 
separation kept down within the heart, till reason and religion 
should overmaster it, before affection became love, and love 
trouble, and then the whole of life by night and by day, in the 
lonesome glen, or the crowded house of God, infested by one 
dream never to be broken, stronger even than piety or superstition, 
and colouring all the humblest incidents of life with one hue, till 
the soul, formerly free in its wandering innocence, should be 
enslaved at last beneath the bondage of one unrelenting passion.’ 


Years roll on; — the father of Edward Ellis unexpectedly 
appears at the cottage, and announces that these illusions of 
childhood must be abandoned. ‘This is the description of 
the breaking of the spell. 


' € Almost without knowing whither her steps were carrying her,’ 
she ‘ followed the stream down — down to the Linn — and the How- 
let’s Nest, where Edward had first learned to meet her by accident 
two summers ago, — summers, alas! how swiftly flown, and never 
to be equalled in beauty, and in delight, long as that sun should 
shine in Heaven. 

‘ The waterfall was cheering the solitary dell with its foaming 
murmurs, but Lucy saw — heard it not — or if she did, ’twas like 
something sounding and gleaming in an imperfect dream. She 
leant, sick and blind, against the ivy-tree —and at last opened 
the letter, in which she felt she was to read something for ever 
fatal to her happiness. There were not many lines— and kind— 
perfectly kind they were — but still they were charged with mean- 
Ing not to be misunderstood. Thenceforth Edward Ellis was to 
be nothing to her— but a name, a thought, a shadow — and as 
for herself, never more would her image come before his eyes as 
he roamed over foreign lands, or sailed on the bosom of the wide 
sea. Lucy Forester wept in grief — love — perhaps anger — shall 
it be said —despair? She went to the edge of the Pool, and 
taking from her bosom the keepsakes Edward had given her at 
the Hawkstane Spring, she dropped them one by one into the 
deep water — all — all but one, which would not leave her hand, 
the brooch which contained his dark glossy hair, with two names 
engraved upon it — “ Edward to Lucy.” She took out the hair 
—and then the dearest memorial of all sunk to the bottom of the 
Linn. Now, indeed, the dream was broken, like a foam-bell upon 
the flowing waters, Not till this moment had she been —— 
unde- 
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undeceived. Yet there had been no deceit — no faithlessness — 
no falsehood. Ignorant of themselves — their present condition 
—and their future lot, had Edward and Lucy been in the joy of 
their mutual affection. He had first come to see the impossibility 
of their ever being more to one another than they had already 
been — and now Lucy saw the same truth with the same sad con- 
viction. ‘* Vain creature that I was, and void of all understand- 
ing, ever to dream for a single time in my sleep that Edward Ellis 
was all his life long to love Lucy Forester! And yet often — too 
often have I dreamt it, andlo! he has passed away from Holylee 
—from Bracken-Braes— from the Linn and the Ivy-tree like a 
cloud — and I shall never see his bonny face again till my dying 
day!” But as her tears flowed, her thoughts grew less and less 
bitter. She now began to recal all the delightful traits of his 
character, and to her unselfish nature that meditation brought an 
alleviation of grief. How courteous had he ever been in the 
cottage! How tenderly polite to her mother, how more than 
respectful to her father, how pleasant to aunt Isobel! But all at 
once she tore herself away from the trysting-place, and said 
within her heart that she would never more venture to revisit it 
— for all its beauty, all its blessedness was gone, just as the in- 
describable brightness of some too heavenly dream, that is felt at 
the time to be but a dream, and long long after, when it returns in 
indistinct remembrance on the soul, sheds something of its yet 
unextinguished light over the dim, and clouded, and imperfect 
happiness of this waking world ! 

‘ Lucy looked at Bracken-Braes— but Edward Ellis’s father 
might still be sitting there — and she dared not — could not again 
meet his face even in the gloaming. So she sat down among the 
broom, and did not go home till the Plane-tree was standing quite 
visible in the moonlight.’ 


We feel that these unconnected scenes can give the reader 
no idea of the nature of the story: but they may enable him 
to judge of the richness and beauty of the style in which it is 
written. At the same time, our own impression is, that the 
style is too ornate and poetical for the nature of the subject; 
and that the simplicity of the incidents demanded something 
of a congenial simplicity of expression. The book, however, 
on the whole, is one which will please generally; and though 
not indicating, in our opinion, a very fertile invention, or ex- 
tended range of talent, it is calculated to make its way quietly 
to our sympathies ; and perhaps, to continue a favorite when 
works that seem, at first sight, of deeper and more stirring 
interest have been forgotten. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1825. 


POETRY and the DRAMA, 


Art. 18. Sonnets and other Poems. By D. L. Richardson. Post 
8vo. pp.151. London. Underwoods. 1825. 

The sonnets and miscellaneous poetry contained in this little 
volume are the effusions of a tender heart and a cultured intel- 
lect. They breathe strains, we venture to say, of unaffected sor- 
row, composed under some bitter domestic privation; and may 
at once be pronounced ‘ flowing numbers” from “ a bleeding 
heart.” * 

We think the sonnets the best pieces in the collection, The 
first (written in India) entitled Night and Morning, is exquisitely 
beautiful: but jackal/ should have been spelt conformably to the 
Indian pronunciation shak4l. 














‘ The moon was darkly shrouded, — chilling rain 
Fell on the grove with melancholy sound, — 
The jackall’s piercing cry, —the voice profound 
Of Ganga’s rolling wave, and shrieks of pain, 


. ” 





Came on the midnight blast ! — Hill, vale, and plain 

Were in impenetrable gloom o’ercast ; 

Save when the fitful meteor glimmer’d past, 

Or the blue lightning mocked the drear domain ! — 

Lo! what a glorious change! The rising sun | 

Sheds his reviving beams! The fragrant bower, 
- Ringing with morning hymns, — the stately tower, — 

The Shepherd’s quiet home, alike have won 

His smile of light and joy. Fair nature’s dower 

Of beauty is restored, and pleasure’s reign begun !’ 


The sensibilities of that reader are little to be envied, who can 
peruse the third sonnet without a lively sympathy with this tender 
mourner. 


‘ Lady! If from my young but clouded brow, 
Joy’s radiant beam depart so fitfully, — / 
If the mild lustre of thy sweet blue eye 

| Cheer not the mourner’s gloom, — Oh! do not Thou, 

Like the gay throng, disdain a Child of Woe, | 

Or deem his bosom cold! — Should the low sigh 
Bring to the voice of bliss unmeet reply, — 
Oh! bear with one whose darken’d path below 


' d 








* « Grief unaffected suits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart,” 
TicKELL’s Elegy on Addison. 
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The tempest-fiend hath'crossed! The blast of doom 
Scatters the ripening bud, the full-blown flower, 
-Of hope and joy, nor leaves one living bloom, 
Save love’s wild evergreen, that dares its power, 
And clings to this lone heart, young pleasure’s tomb, 
Like the fond ivy on the ruined tower !’ 


The following elegant stanzas are also written with great taste 
and feeling : 


‘ Oh! sweet departed saint ! 
If aught of earth could reach thine ear, 
Love's fevered sigh, and sorrow’s ceaseless plaint, 
Might wake an angel's tear ! 


‘. Not that my wretched heart 
Would stain thee now with kindred woe, 
Or bid thy spirit’s holier dreams impart 
A less etherial glow! 


‘ But, oh! the thought of pain, 
That we on earth shall meet no more, 
Hath wrung a broken heart, whose griefs disdain 
All that would peace restore ! 


‘ Oh! desolate and cold ! 
Hope’s lingering beam is quenched at last, — 
The trusting mind futurity controlled 
Now dwells but on the past ! 


‘ O’er this deserted scene, 
Where’er my wandering eye may turn, 
Rise long-remembered spots, where thou hast been, 
But never shalt return! 


‘ The fragrant noon-tide grove, 
And the moon-light hallowed bowers, 
The sweet haunts of ecstacy and love 
But breathe of happier hours ! 


‘ I seek thine early tomb 
With sad and unavailing tears, 
While echo: wakes, amid the cheerless gloom, 
The voice of other years !’ 


Art. 14. Poems and Poetical Translations, by Samuel Gower. 
London. 8vo. pp. 46. 2s.6d. Simkin. 1824. 

This is one of the numerous tribe of poets, who browze down- 
ward on the slopes of Parnassus. His fasciculus, however, is put 
forth in an unadorned shape: and many of the pieces contained 
in it are far from being destitute of merit. Among these we 
cannot certainly comprehend such mawkish and unmeaning 
things as the following. | 

‘ Sketch of a Passage in “ the Miller and his Men." 
‘ Count Friburg return’d on one stormy night 
To his native land from the wars, 
And in the wild forest was fain to alight 
Through the darkening of the stars : 
Rev. May, 1825. H ¢ For 
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‘“ ¢ For the Sun it had set a long time before, 
' And the Moon asleep was rock’d 
By the tempest beneath it, that swung like a door 
‘On which the thunderbolts knock’d: 


‘ And the Stars were all in their chambers seal’d, 
Except a very few; 
And dark grew the whole of the heavenly field, 
Which before was so light and blue ; 


‘ And the rain and the sleet began to beat 
And patter on the walls, 
And flashes of pallid lightning to fleet 
Through the forests leafy halls ; 


‘ And a light as of hell seem’d at moments to glare 
Through the sulphury crevices 
Of the sheet of pitch that curtain’d the air, 
And mantled its distress.’ 


It is hardly to be imagined that the stuff we have just copied, 
proceeded from the author of the Sonnet to Night. 
‘ Night. 

’ € Leaning on Darkness, Night, with noiseless foot, 
Glides onward, like a Vampyre from his tomb, 
Through the damp cloisters of the East; her plume 

The raven-winged Clouds ; —her rustling suit 

Of dewy drapery, the Winds that hoot 
And flap all black’ning round the formless gloom 
Of her approach ; — while, quickening in her womb, 

Lurk Treason’s and Adult’ry’s guilty fruit ;— 

Ev’n yon blue Argus, with his thousand eyes — 
Yon huge unslumb’ring creature of the gods, 
Yon Sky, — upon his weary watch-tow’r nods 

Starless and blind to his neglected prize : — 

Like Beauty ravish’d in a sepulchre, — 

While shrieks the chilly world a prey to Lucifer.’ 


The address of Napoleon to the young king of Rome, we con- 
ceive to have been intended as a satire upon some vicious poetaster 
of the age ; but the author having given no key to his meaning we 
lose the pleasure of joining in the laugh. ! 


HISTORY. 


Art.15. The History of Huntingdon,’ from the earliest to the 
_ present time; with an Appendix, containing the Charter of 
Charles I. under which the Borough is now governed. Crow 
8vo. 6s. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 1824. : 

Many of our books are “ ridiculously magnificent,” as .a 
French writer expresses it. The present volume is humble in this 
respect, but it is executed with propriety and research, and 
deserves to be reprinted in a more handsome form, with en- 
gravings of the principal edifices described. The author’s name 
is 
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is to us unknown, but he has given a History of Huntingdon at 
once compendious and full, which comprises all that is desirable 
to be recorded of a town, for the use of the inhabitant or the 
stranger. The eminent persons connected with the place by birth 
or residence, by gpecninn | or literary benefits, by local or national 
conspicuity, are severally commemorated with proportionate 
justice ; and the entire work needs not shun comparison with the 
many similar guide-books which our provincial towns have pro- 
duced. They are a useful class of writings; for they tend to 
produce an affection for a person’s native place —‘a sort of civic 

atriotism, disposed to exert itself for the improvement and em- 
bellishment of the site of our earliest home —“ Spartam nactus 
es, hanc exorno.” 

In a preface subscribed with the initials R. C. the author records 
his obligations to the corporation of Huntingdon for a liberal access 
to their archives ; whence it appears that representatives were 
returned for the town so early as the year 1295. An introduction 
follows, which gives a general history of the country: it was 
colonized by the Iceni, and the author relies on Camden, who 
tried to turn every ancient English name of either people or dis- 
trict into Welsh, for deriving this appellation from Y-cini foremost : 
but, as the Welsh tribes never dwelt east of the Peak, and as 
the oriental coast of England was peopled by Goths, he should 
have sought in the Saxon language for the derivation of Ieeni, 
which probably comes from Eiche, oak-tree, and signifies hearts of 
oak. In like manner Durolipons (p. 60.) is not to be metamor- 
phosed into Durosipons, and then translated with Camden, Ouse- 
bridge, but may rather seem an awkward attempt of the Romans 
to imitate the Saxon appellation of The Earl's bridge. 

The history is divided into seven chapters, of which the first 
treats on the situation, extent, and population of the town, and the 
agriculture of its neighbourhood. On the authority of Bede and 
William of Malmsbury, the writer hazards the following impro- 
bable assertion. 

‘ About a thousand years ago, the country now denominated the 
Fens, was one of the most delightful spots in the whole kingdom ; 
it was not only richly cultivated, and produced all the necessaries 
of life, but grapes also, that afforded excellent wine. The writers 
of that age are copious in the description of its verdure and fer- 
tility; its rich pastures covered with flowers and herbage; its 
beautiful shades, and wholesome air. But the sea, breaking in 
upon the land, overwhelmed the whole country, took possession 
of the soil, and.totally destroyed one of the most fertile vallies 
in the world. Its air, from being dry and healthful, from that 
time became unwholesome, and clogged with vapours; and the 
small part of the country that, by being higher than the rest, 
escaped the deluge, was soon rendered uninhabitable, from its 
noxious vapours. Thus this country continued under water for 
some centuries ; till at last the sea, by the same caprice which had 
frompted its invasions, began to abandon the earth in like manner. 

t has continued for some ages to relinquish its former conquests F 
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and although the inhabitants can neither boast the longevity, nor 
the luxuries of their former preoccupants, yet they find aniple 
means of subsistence ; and if strangers happen to survive the first 
years of their residence there, they are often known to arrive at a 
‘good old age. 
_ © Trunks of trees, hard, black; and close-grained, are frequently 
found when digging in the Fens. Abundance of wild fowl — 
ducks, teal, widgeons, &c. — are found in these parts.’ 
That a high tide entered the estuary of the Ouse, and laid the 
Fens under water, to the great distress of the inhabitants, is very 
probable : but that this inundation swept away any other vinevatly 
than the currant bushes in the monastery-gardens, we are slow to 
credit. In the Saxon Chronology appended to Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History, the people of Huntingdon are said to have left their 
town in the year 921, and to have founded Temsford, (query 

Stamford?) expelled, perliaps by some accident of nature, and 
accompanied by the fugitive inhabitants of the deluged district. 

' In the County Chronicle of remarkable events, (year 1795) the 
present author includes this item. ‘ The celebrated Charles James 
Fox was married in the church of Wyton to Elizabeth Blane, 
by the then rector; and signifies that John Horne Tooke, the 
tutor of Sir Francis Burdett, had been curate of the parish :. but 
Horne Tooke should not be termed ‘ tutor of Sir Francis Burdett.’ 

At p.147. occurs the copy of a ‘etter written by King 
Charles I., and dated Huntingdon 25 August, 1645, in which the 


. king says: ‘“* My owen declaration, wch is this, that let my con- 


dition be neuer so low, my successes neuer so ill, I resolue (by the 
grace of God,) neuer to yield up this Church to the gouernment 
of Papists, Presbiterians, or Independents, nor to injure my Suc- 
cessors, by lessening the Crown of that ecclesiasticall & military 
power wch my Predecessors left me.” 

The fourth chapter commemorates the eminent natives, es- 
pecially Henry of Huntingdon, who died in 1280, and left a 
history of England down to the reign of king Stephen; and the 
famous Oliver Cromwell, the deposer of his sovereign, but not the 
liberator of his country. This life of Cromwell is equitable, and 
contains personal particulars not always remarked’ by the his- 
torians. He was a libertine and a gambler in early youth, but 
married at the age of twenty-one, and then took a serious turn. 
At one time he was a brewer: but it cannot be said of him as 
of the French General Santerre, ‘ J/ n’eut de Mars que la biere.’ 

Chapter V. enumerates the various benefactions given by 
pious individuals for the foundation of schools and hospitals: 
The sixth describes the town; and the seventh relates to the 
énvirons. An appendix gives a full copy of the charter; and is 
followed by a good index. : 

It would not be amiss if local historians allotted a separate 
section to a list of useful projects for improving the district undér 
tlieir survey. The canal, which local means cannot realize, might 
bé undértaken by distant speculators, and the bridge, which im 
private hands must be repaid by an inconvenient rate, might be 
pt con- 
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conferred by the patronage of some candidate or some neighbour- 
ing nobleman. 


Art. 16. A descriptive and historical Account of Dudley Castle, 
and its surrounding scenery: with graphic illustrations. By 
. the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. F.R.S.L. Vicar of Dudley. 

8vo. 7s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co., &c. 1825. 

A Stranger’s Guide to Dudley Castle will no doubt highly ac- 
commodate those travellers who go to visit that extensive venerable 
ruin, and the romantic various scenery of the park which en- 
compasses it with so beautiful a precinct. The late respectable 
proprietor Lord Dudley and Ward, seems to have consulted in 
his alterations the convenience and gratification of the public, and 
to have made the drives and walks about his grounds as compen- 
dious, smooth, and pervasive, as they could be consistently with 
a full display of the singular and impressive features of the scene. 
We trust that this descriptive catalogue of the extent, phenomena, 
and adherent reminiscences of the spot will convene, from a dis-’ 
tance, a long succession of pilgrims, anxious to place’in their 
memories a picture from nature of soremarkable and so interesting 
a train of prospect. Have not Compostella and Loretto owed to 
the love of landscape-hunting half the pilgrimages, which super- 
stition claims the honor of having caused ? 

Dr. Booker divides his account into three parts, of which 
the first pourtrays the grounds, and the second the castle, in a 
somewhat overstrained style of eloquence imitated from Hervey’s 
Meditations, full of common places equally applicable any where 
else, (see for instance, p.6.) and full of compliments to the late 
and.the present noble owners, which would have been better 
placed in the author’s intended history of the town and priory of 
Dudley: for in a book made at their own request, as a directory 
over their own premises, panegyrics of this sort have too much the 
appearance of fulsome flattery. 

Part III. gives historical notices of the castle and its lords, and 
displays highly respectable antiquarian acquirements. An ap- 
pendix contains various documents and vouchers; and also the 
natural history of the spot in its several branches of ornithology, 
entomology, and mineralogy. Nine engravings exhibit plans of 
the ground and ruins, and views of the principal objects of 
curiosity. 

A cheaper edition of this publication might be desirable: for 
it is not every pedestrian from the neighbouring towns and 
mining districts, who can conveniently afford so expensive yet so 
useful a companion of his saunter. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 17. Memoirs ; including Original Journals, Letters, Papers, 
and Antiquarian Tracts, of the late Charles Alfred Stot- 
hard, F.S.A. Author of “ The Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain.” With connective Notices of his Life, and some Ac- 
count of a Journey in the Netherlands. By Mrs. Charles, 
H 3 Stothard, 
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Stothard, Author of “ Letters written during a Tour through 
Normandy, Britanny, and other Parts of ean in 1818,” 
8vo. pp-497. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Charles Alfred Stothard displayed considerable merit as a 
graphic ws posted and superintended the publication, in numbers, 
of a splendid work entitled ‘“‘ The Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain.” He also published “ Illustrations of Letters written 
during a Tour through Normandy and Britanny, by Mrs. C. 
Stothard,” — “ Illustrations for the Magna Britannia” of Lysons; 
—and “ Illustrations for a Description of the Bayeux Tapestry,” 
published by the Society of Antiquaries; all which contributions 
to the line of art he practised have rendered some biographic 
notices concerning him desirable. If the affection of his widow, 
by whom the task has been performed, has given more than due 
extent to the memoirs of a life not in many respects remarkable, 
there is, at least, in this garrulity of the heart, a consolatory piety 
and a meritorious pride. , 

Mr. C: A. Stothard was born at London in 1786: and was put 
to a Latin school. He was sedulously instructed in drawing by his 
father, a well-known artist. In 1807 he was admitted to the Life 
Academy : but a taste for antiquarian studies, much increased b 
the sympathy of a fellow-student named Kempe, gradually drew 
his attention to the drawing of monuments, and led him to pro- 
ject the publication of the principal Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain. He acquired the necessary skill in etching; and under- 
took to publish at his own expence and risk, some successive 
numbers of the work. In 1809 he became attached to his friend’s 
gister, Miss Kempe, whom he nine years afterwards married. In 
the summer of 1811 he visited Canterbury for the purpose of 
making drawings inthe Cathedral. While there engaged upon an 
effigy situate in the under-croft of the church, which he had 
caused to be lighted up with candles, his foot slipped, and he fell 
from the ladder on which he stood. In one of his letters dated 
Worthing, August 11th, 1814, he relates a visit to Arundel Castle, 
in which the following passage occurs: 

¢ We then passed into an anti-room, where there is a pavement 
quite perfect, formed with Greek and other ornaments. Here 
were human bones, pieces of earthenware, fragments of dilapi- 
dated columns, &c. Dame Tupper was not without her suspicions, 
and watched me narrowly; but I managed to steal part of a vase, 
and a bit of a broken flue ; following, in this, the worthy example 
of my fellow antiquaries, the learned investigators of Holwood 
Hill, on some such occasions, and whose consciences let them rest 
in peace, in spite of certain remembrances of purloined Roman 
keys, old tiles, bricks, and broken pitchers.’ 

We cannot look upon pilfering in this way as less than criminal, 
though committed with unblushing impunity; and the levity, 
with which the confession is so candidly made, appears to us very 
unbecoming in one ranking above suspicion. What would become 
of our museums, our libraries, our public monuments, our collec- 
tious of works of art, if every one having access were ~ — 
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himself at liberty to purloin the volumes or specimens allowed to 
be inspected as objects of curiosity ?— Some further account of 
the visit to Arundel, in a style equally flippant and indiscreet, 
occurs at p. 173. 

- © JT was at Arundel last autumn, drawing some fine monuments 
of the earl’s there. The chancel which contains them was locked 
up, all drawing forbidden; and yet, in spite of such obstacles, 
from an encourager of the arts and sciences I obtained access. 

‘ Two parties possess keys ofthe chancel. I attacked that point 
I thought weakest, — three pretty girls, friends of the duke’s. IL 
got into the chancel by these means; but paid for it by attending 
at dances, &c. &c., and being as unmonumental as possible. I 
hope my difficulties may be ever overcome in this manner.’ 

In 1816 Mr. C. A. Stothard went to France at the expense of 
the Society of Antiquaries to draw the Bayeux tapestry : and a 
sort of journal is given of his tour. Of a subsequent tour in 
Flanders a similar journal is also given; and these curious anti- 
quarian comments constitute the most prominent part of his con- 
tributions to the present volume. They display the characteristic 
micrology of his sect; the patient industry of tomb-explorers. 


‘‘ Dim lights of life, to burn a length of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres.”’ 


In May, 1821, Mr. Stothard went to Beer-Ferrers for the pur- 
pose of copying some stained glass, which had long been preserved 
in the church there. He borrowed a ladder of a gardener; and 
while he was at work about ten feet from the ground, he fell and 
fractured his skull. The fatal blow by which he was cut off in 
the flower of his days was received on the temple. A pathetic 
description follows of the distress of his widow and family which 
terminates the narration. The deep feeling displayed by the au- 
thoress gives a powerful interest to the story of the melancholy 
catastrophe, which is calculated to draw many a sympathetic tear 
from readers to whom he was unknown. Every part of the volume 
which Mrs. Stothard has supplied.is remarkable for elegance of 
diction, for tenderness of heart, and for purity and propriety of 
moral sentiment. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.18. A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots, calculated to facilitate 
to the young Student the Acquisition of that Language. By 
the Rev. Richard Povah, LL.D. 12mo. London. Baldwin. 
1824. 

_ Dr. Povah’s experience as a teacher would silence our objec- 

tions, if we had any, to his Vocabulary. Still we do not think 

that barren exercises of the memory, unassociated with actual 
reading, are necessary helps to the attainment of any language, 
and much less to that of the Greek. It is right, however, that 
the author should propound his plan in his own words. We, 
therefore, copy his preface. 
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_ © The editor of this Vocabulary presents it to the world from 
the conviction that much less time is necessary than is usually 
spent in the knowledge of Greek. Boys feel discouraged in turn. 
ing over the leaves of a Lexicon before they are sufficiently inte- 
rested in the search. The following Vocabulary contains most of 
the words that occur in classical authors; and a page committed 
to memory every day, with the judicious application of it by their 
tutor, would (he speaks from experience, and therefore with con- 
fidence) greatly facilitate the knowledge of the finest language 
ever spoken by man.’ 

We have carefully inspected the Vocabulary, and have noticed 
one’or two inaccuracies only. In page 3.’O apdxyys, a spider, has 
the second syllable short andis thus printed apzyvys. The a must 
be long by position. So the second syllable in the derivative 
apaxyior. 

"Odvacios 8é mov edvy 
Xyres ivewwaiov nan’ apayvia neiras exovea. Hom. Od. iil. v. 34, 


In page 25. ro uayyave is translated juggling. We are aware 
that Dr. Povah has the authority of Suidas, “ inopinatum quip- 
oa, et inexpectatum machinamentum, qualia sunt prestigiatorum :” 

ut this means only a juggle, not juggling in the abstract ; and in 
a vocabulary, we prefer those acceptations which are most in use. 
The most ordinary meaning of payyavy is machinamentum or 
machina, a machine or engine > payyavoy wohgumoy, a warlike 
machine such as the balista ; payyava tokcusma, tormenta. 


Art. 19. The Etymologic Interpreter; or an Explanatory and 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language; to which is 
prefixed an Introduction containing a full Developement of the 
principles of Etymology and Grammar, &c. &c. &c. By James 
Gilchrist. 8vo. pp. 274. Hunter. London. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s Philosophic Etymology was noticed by us at great 
length in vol. 1xxxiv. p. 304; and this work is little else than a 
republication of that treatise in a somewhat varied form. Elo- 
quence, dialective resource, various knowlege, a love of analogy, 
and simplicity in language, adorn both publications; but a pre- 
dilection for seeking the roots of words in the classical languages 
gives rise to many improbable etymological conjectures. ‘Thus in 
p- 25. we are told that yellow is derived from the Latin melleus and 
signifies honey-coloured ; whereas, in all the Gothic dialects the 
word is allied with the root gold or goold: in Swedish gul, in 
Danish gual, in Icelandish gulur, in weet gelb, in which last 
the substantive gold occurs in the form geld, money. The yolk 
or yelk of the egg means the gold of the egg. The Italian giallo, 
changed in English into yellow, is a Gothic word introduced by the 
Lombards, and not a corruption of the Latin medleus, whence 
evidently we have mellow. 

Again, at p. 46., the verb Aint is set down as a derivation from 
intimate: whereas, it is etymologically connected with the hind 

art ; and means a suggestion from behind. Thus, again, at p.61., we 
are told that fact, feat, fight, fit, are all originally one word. We 
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say, no. Fact and feat are originally one word ; the Latin factum 
becoming, in French, feat : but the verb fight is of Gothic origin; 
and, according to Adelung, etymologically connected with the 
root fist, in Low-Dutch vugst ; as pugnare from pugnus. Fist, ac- 
cording to Junius, is deduced from the root, fight. 

In the chapter on Case (p. 116.), Mr. Gilchrist proposes to dis- 
card the accusative cases of our personal pronouns, and to-employ, 
as in substantives, ‘the nominative form instead. This would oc- 
casion frequent obscurity, and give to the imperative mood the 
appearance of the interrogative form. ‘Translate, for instance, 
into this Gilchristian English, these words of Pope : — 


‘* No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole :” 
and they must be written 
‘¢ No, fly I, fly I, far as pole from pole :” 
which would be mistaken for a question ; or these words of Gray : — 


‘‘ Now my weary lips I close; 
Leave I, leave I, to repose.” 


in which form the sentence would seem unfinished ; and te require 
aregimen. Yet Mr.Gilchrist thus appeals to our patriotism in 
behalf of this rash innovation. 

‘ Let the influential personages of the literary world, particu- 
larly the corps diplomatique of reviewers (as powerful in the mo- 
dern republic of letters as lawyers in the state), and the writers in 
all the periodicals, and all the gentlemen of the press, discard 
accusative cases of pronouns. In making an experiment upon 
established usage, they have an opportunity of trying their strength 
and of proving their power. If they will not hazard a little innovation 
for the sake of simplicity and utility, let us give arbitrary grammar 
the usual valediction — esto perpetua. The author will at least 
possess the satisfaction of having abated its pretensions.’ 

When Mr. Gilchrist contends for writing hisself and theirselves, 
instead of himself and themselves, he defends analogy against 
euphony, and deserves attention. Se/fis certainly a substantive 
signifying soul, and should be united with the possessive, not with 
the personal pronoun. 

The best chapter in this treatise appears to us to be that on 
Prefixes and Affixes. The examples cited by Mr. G. in treating 
upon this branch of etymology, extend to all the most common 
terminations in use in our language: but his conclusions are not 
always satisfactory. We suspect the affix ship to be derived from 
the verb to shape, to create; as the German scha/t from schaffen, 
and not from super, as Mr. G. conceives most likely. 

Mr. Gilchrist announces a Dictionary, of which the work here 
noticed is a sort of prospectus; and we doubt not but it will tend 


to shake many prejudices, and favor the cause of rational gram- 
mar. 


LAW. 


Art.20. A Treatise on the Principles of Indemnity in Marine 
Insurance, Bottomr y, and Respondentia ; and on their ae 
pp4- 
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' Application in effecting those Contracts, and in the Adjustment 
of all Claims arising out of them. For the Use of Underwriters, 
Merchants, and Lawyers. By William Benecke, of Lloyd’s. 

- 8vo. pp. 498. Boards. 1/.1s. Baldwin and Co. 1824. 
Although this treatise relates to a subject which involves much 

intricacy and perplexity of detail, it is in itself remarkable for pre- 
cision. and perspicuity. The treatises by Park and Marshall on 
the law of insurance, admirable as they are, in many instances, 
report cases, which have been decided in the courts of law, at 
greater length than the ordinary occasions of business can require: 
but Mr. Benecke has presented the results of the decisions in a 
manner at ence compendious and clear. His arrangement of his 
materials is also extremely good; and the comments which he 
makes on many of the decisions show much reflection, as well as 
that tact in glancing at remote consequences, which nothing but 
practical habits and long experience can communicate on any 


subject. — The doctrine of particular average has been before 


elucidated in many points by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Strickland: but 
we think that the chapter on this subject in the present volume 
removes many difficulties which still enveloped the matter; and 
Mr. Benecke has succeeded in introducing some very complicated 
calculations in such a luminous manner, that they become inte- 
resting from the clearness of the notions which are presented to 
the mind in gradual succession. 

The passages, in which Mr. B. shows that, when the goods 
arrive at the place of destination, the amount of the particular 
deterioration can only be ascertained by a calculation on the gross 
proceeds, deserve much consideration. It is a point on which 
great difference of opinion has prevailed; but, if the system on 
which total losses are uniformly adjusted be correct, the author's 
conclusions from the analogy of such cases seem quite irre- 
sistible. We will do him the justice to let him express his own 
reasoning in his own language, and the rather because it rests on 
what may be termed a cardinal principle of the treatise. : 

‘ It has been fully shown in the first chapter, that there are two 
modes of insuring goods, and of indemnifying the assured: one, 
according to which the assured is to be placed in the situation 
after a loss, in which he would have been if the loss had not 
taken place; and another, by which the assured is to be placed, 
as to the goods insured, in the situation in which he was ane the 
adventure ; that of these two modes, the latter is exclusively 
adopted, and that, according to theory, law and practice, the 
meaning of a policy on goods (unless it contains different stipula- 
tions) is, that in case of deterioration of the goods by any of the 
perils insured against, the quantity or extent of the deterioration 
shall be ascertained by comparing the gross amount of the sales 
of the damaged goods with the gross amount which the same 
goods would have produced if sound, and that the underwriter 
shall pay the same proportion of the original value of the goods 
including all charges till on board, or of the value in the policy, 
which represents that original value. — Thus, if a quantity of 
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coffee, valued at 1000/., would have sold at 100s. per cwt. if 
sound, but on account of being sea-damaged, sells at 75s., the 
amount of the deterioration is one fourth, or it is the same, as to 
the goods themselves, as if three fourths had arrived sound, and 
one fourth had been annihilated; the underwriter, therefore, will 
have to pay one fourth of 1000/., or 250/. The same sum the 
underwriter will have to pay, whether the goods come to a favour- 
able or a depressed market, whenever the comparison between 
the sound and damaged goods shows the deterioration to be one 
fourth. 

‘ It being thus established, that the underwriter shall have 
nothing to do either with the state of the market, or with the 
loss on landing expenses, freight, duty, &c., accruing in conse- 
quence of the deterioration, for this simple reason that no premium 
is paid for those items; it will be very easy to show, that all 
other modes of adjusting particular average, except that on the 
principle of the gross proceeds, are erroneous. It will be suf- 
ficient to prove, that they all involve those items which are 
foreign to the contract of insurance upon goods. 

‘ These modes are: 1. Adjusting the loss on the difference be- 
tween the sound and damaged sales, without a reference to the 
cost; 2. As a salvage loss; 3. On a comparison between the net 
produce of the sound and damaged goods. 

‘I. When the underwriter pays the difference between the 
sound and damaged sales, or, which comes to the same, when he 
replaces the-damaged article with a sound article of the same 
description and quality, it is clear that the assured will be placed 
in the situation in which he would have been if the loss had not 
occurred ; that consequently he will be indemnified according to 
the first mode of insurance, which comprises the expenses, duty, 
and freight, payable at the place of discharge, and the profit ‘or 
loss of the market, although the insurance was made according to 
the second mode, by which only the prime cost or value of the 
goods regards the underwriter. 

‘ II. When the underwriter pays the difference between the 
prime cost, &c., or between the valuation in the policy which 
represents the prime cost, and the net proceeds of the damaged 
goods, the assured, it is true, will be placed in the situation in 
which he was prior to the adventure; but he will be so, not 
only with respect to the goods, for which alone he paid a premium, 
but also with respect to the charges, freight, and duty, for which 
he had paid no premium ; and moreover, the state of the market 
will influence the calculation. Supposing the deterioration to be 
one fourth, and this loss to be counterbalanced by the rise of the 
market ; then the underwriter will pay nothing, although by his 
contract he was bound to pay one fourth of the original value. 
On the other hand, supposing the article to come to a losing 
market, the underwriter will have to make good the loss of the 
market over and above the depreciation occasioned by sea- 
damage.— This mode, in fact, is equal to abandoning goods 
under circumstances where no abandonment ought to take 


place. 
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‘.{1I. When the difference of the net proceeds of the sound 
and damaged goods is made the scale of comparison, to ascertain 
the quantity of the loss, and to determine the proportion which 
the underwriter has to pay of the prime cost, &c., or of the 
value in the policy, then the underwriter’s liability will also 
depend upon the state of the market, and upon the amount of 
freight, charges, and duty, and will vary with these items. 
Suppose the freight, charges, and duty on goods, valued at 10001, 
to be 100/., then, if the gross proceeds of the sound would have 
been 1200/., and the gross proceeds of the damaged are 6001., 
the calculation, according to the net proceeds, will be as follows : 


Gross proceeds of the sound goods -* 2 = £€1200 
less charges, &c. - - - 100 
net proceeds - - - : 1100 


(i.e. 10007 cost and 1002. profit) 


gross proceeds of the damaged goods 7: © £600 
our less charges, &c. - - - 100 
net proceeds - - aah. 500 


loss . - - - - - - 600 
therefore, as 1100/. (the sum insured, and 100/. profit) are to 


1000/., (the sum insured,) so are 600/. (the loss after deducting 
1000 x 600 


) 1100 
to pay). Now the latter term clearly shows: 

‘1. That the sum which the underwriter has to pay will decrease 
when the profit which the undamaged article would have yielded 
zncreases, because the divisor is then augmented while the dividend 
remains unaltered ; and that it will zncrease when the profit de- 
creases or is turned into a loss, because in that case the divisor is 
diminished while the dividend remains unaltered ; 

‘2, That the sum to be paid by the underwriter will increase 
with the amount of freight, charges, and duty; which is to be 
deducted from the gross proceeds. 

‘ Thus it is clear that the gross proceeds, or the market price 
of the goods, can be the only true scale of comparison to deter- 
mine the deterioration.’ | 

The chapters on Bottomry and Respondentia manifest a very 
accurate acquaintance with the laws of foreign states. Altogether, 
the researches of the author reflect great credit on his industry, 
intelligence, and accuracy; and the information which he has 
brought together is so well digested, that his treatise will no doubt 
be avery popular manual among those for whose benefit it is 
principally calculated, viz. merchants and underwriters. 


the charges) to (the sum which the underwriter has 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. The Village Pastor. By One of the Authors of * Body 
and Soul.” 12mo. pp. 335. 8s. Longmanand Co. 1825. - 
The title-page of this volume led us to anticipate from our 

perusal a supply of such rational, pleasing, and acceptable instruc- 

tion as might be expected from a country clergyman : our disap- 
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pointment is therefore the greater on finding it what it is.— Two 


volumes were some time since published, at different dates, called 
‘‘ Body and Soul,” followed by another entitled “ The Christian 


armed against Infidelity,” all which seem to have been the offspring 


of a sort of co-parentage. The nature and character of each of 
these,having been sufficiently noticed in our former numbers, vol. c. 
p.175.3;— vol. civ. p. 402.; — and vol. cvi. p.213., we have occa- 
sion now to mention them no further than as the little production 
here presented under the foregoing title claims a sort of kindred 
to them. 

‘ In introducing the Village Pastor to those beyond the sphere 
of his own quiet and retired circle, the author,’ as he says, ‘ has 
only to remark by way of preface, that his design in adopting a 
mixed style of writing in conformity with the taste of the present 
day, is to represent, more attractively, the power and excellency 
of the Christian faith, reflected through the medium of the esta- 
blished Church.’ — For ourselves, we cannot see where ‘the 
power and excellency’ of the faith we profess is ‘ more attrac- 
tively’ represented, in the garb thus furnished, than in the old suit 
heretofore worn. For an effort at the something attempted in the 
volume before us to be performed in a merely decent or passable 
way is not enough to do the cause of the church the ee 
good. It is not sufficient for a design of this sort to be laudable : 
in order to answer the professed object, the task of executing it 
must, moreover, be pre-eminently well done. As true disciples, 
then, of the principles of our established religion, we must express 
deep regret at seeing a work of this nature so inadequately turned 
out. 

‘ A mixed style’ is spoken of as having been adopted, which 
said mized style is, to our ear, uniformly dull — running on’as much 
in one and the same key as the notes of a sheep-bell, or of 
amuffed drum. The piece is exhibited, certainly, in a dissected 
state, after the manner of most novels; and at the head of each 
new scene has been stuck a sort of meagre posy, with a view to 
make it, as we suppose, at first appearance, the more alluring. 
Not, however, to be thaught more censorious than is just, it is 
proper that we should appeal to the judgment of our readers by a 
quotation or two, from which the talents of the writer, viewed as he 
now is, single-handed, may be estimated: but in making our ex- 
tracts we are urged, as well by the unimportance of the work as by 
our own limited space, to be brief. — The second chapter is chiefly 
occupied with the description of a village church, and occasional 
reflections upon particular objects and circumstances connected 
therewith ; among which the constant appearance of the aged por- 
tion of the village flock at public worship is noticed, and accom- 
panied with the following sentiment. 

‘ There is something of almost feudal affection in those who 
love to worship their Almighty Father in the house where their 
earthly fathers bowed, to the spots indented by their knees. It is 
an affection associated to the best feelings of the heart ; and bane- 
ful is that effort, unallied to spiritual purity, which would destroy 
a principle grounded in “ the form of godliness” vouchsafed to 
us 
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us by, the inspiration of God’s holy Spirit, without whose sanctify- 
ing influence our faith, our prayers, our hopes, are vain.’ — 

Now the epithet feudal, as every one is aware, applies strictly 
to such family or party confederacies as league in warfare one 
against another : to talk, therefore, of ‘ feudal affection under the 
Father of All,’ independent of the phraseological impropriety of 
such a speech, is not quite compatible with the principles of ‘ the 
Christian Faith as reflected through the medium of the established 
Church.’ We merely ronannal to notice the remaining portion 
of the extract ; and now, instead of dwelling upon merely verbal 
incongruities, with which these pages abound, let us take a score 
lines together, and look at the gross violations of syntax, deficient 
acquaintance with the meaning of terms used, and the frivolity of 
observation which they throughout evince. 

‘ From the western tower arose a small but elegant spire, which, 
tapering from its base, till it ended in what appeared a sharp point, 
seemed from its direction to lift the thoughts above, and 


¢ «¢ Point the way to heaven.” 


‘ This tower, in which also the bells were suspended, was 
placed at the western end, and was at once light and durable. It 
was surmounted at the four angles by as many square parapets, 
which diverged at the top into irregular cones : the buttresses pro- 
jecting from the north and south corners of it widened in their 
descent; and in a few irregular places were stuck some rude 
sculpturings of grotesque heads and figures of anomalous animals, 
whilst one of them on the northern side was protruded like a 
spout in the form of a fabulous dragon. Corresponding with these 
were placed, beneath the eavings of the roof, several rude stones 
of the likeness of the heads of fawns and satyrs, and martyrs and 
confessors.’ 

The spire broadest at its base!—the bells suspended in the 
tower!—the western tower placed at the western end !—sur- 
mounted at the four angles by square parapets ! — by square para- 
pets which DIVERGED at the top into IRREGULAR CONES! —a 
new-discovered figure, certainly, from which may be deduced, 
peradventure, a new species of geometry. The buttresses wider 
at bottom than at top !—an anomalous animal that protruded like 
a spout !—like a spout in the form of a fabulous dragon ! —to 
correspond with which, were placed beneath the eavings, sundry 
rude stones of the likeness of the heads of fawns and satyrs, and 
martyrs and confessors.— This description, taken as a sample of 
our polite literature, manufactured, as the author tells us, ‘ in 
conformity with the taste of the present day,’ admirable as it is, 
and satisfy, as in itself it might do, every one who is desirous to 
become acquainted with the capacity of the writer, still, we can 
hardly refrain from adding a few gravely moralizing lines on the 
rude initials carved in the church-porch. 

‘ How many an autograph was there, indented in rude mis- 
shapen letters, which might afford to the curious in kaligraphy a 
practical study, and convince the vain race of manual ome“ 
that, 
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that, even with all their boast of fame, the time will come when 
« they must lie down in the grave,” unnoted and unknown.’ 

The book contains fourteen chapters severall posied as follows, 
—‘A Domestic Sketch,—A Village Church,— An Old and 
Young Squire, — Friendship and Affection, — Faith and Practice, 
— Feelings, — The Stranger,— The Seventeenth Article, — 
Trials, — Reprobation, — Pastoral Visitings, — A Recapitulation, 
— Retribution, — The Lord’s Day.’ — Some scraps of poetry are 
occasionally brought in, which, for the most part, rank somewhere 
below the mean. On certain doctrinal points a rather dogmatic 
tone has been assumed; and even the clergy themselves come in for 
a little lecturing, particularly in the chapter on ‘ Reprobation.’ 

The sending abroad as fugitives whom nobody owns, such pro- 
ductions of the press as ‘ The Village Pastor’ and many of its 
companions, is a fashion we deprecate ; inasmuch as it serves to 
bring forward, and that under a disguise which is imposing, a 
literary issue basely begotten, seeking countenance from a dubious 
aspect and implied connection with popular characters. — We 
shall never, till obliged, persuade ourselves to believe that the 
work we have just read originated from any professional limb of 
the church; and, for the present, we set it down as a juvenile 
essay ; — probably, although the masculine pronoun be used in the 
preface, it is a theme which has engaged the ‘pen of some rural 
young lady of a rather enthusiastic cast, from which impression 

we have treated it somewhat more leniently than we might have 
otherwise done. 


Art.22. The Hermit in Italy, or Observations on the Manners 
and Customs of Italy ; being a Continuation of the Sketches of 
French Manners, by M. de Jouy. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18s. Boards. 
Whittaker. 1825. 

The French work, whence these three volumes are translated, 
was noticed at length in our civth volume, p. 519. By the simi- 
larity of title, of decoration, of form, and of manner, and the inti- 
mation in the title-page, that this is a continuation of M. Jouy’s 
Sketches of French Manners, we were led erroneously to attribute 
both books to the same author; though we hinted, at the close of 
our article, a strong suspicion that the writer must have been in 
the employment of the imperial government of Bonaparte. We 
have since learnt that M.Jouy is not the writer to whom these 
pages may be ascribed: but they are very amusing; and if they 
approach somewhat nearer to faded recollections than to fresh 
observations ; or if they fill up the chasms of memory with more 
of fiction than M. Jouy introduces, yet they notice much that has 
hitherto not been observed, and deserve the attention of the read- 
ing public. 

The translator has permitted himself to make some suppressions 
and some corrections in the work: but we should have preferred 
an entire text, and the substitution of critical notes for arbitrary 
insertions. He probably did not attend personally to the cor- 
rection of his proof-sheets, as many proper names are mis-spelt, 
and the Italian mottoes to the chapters are frequently so much 
disfigured by the printer as to be almost unintelligible. —_ 

ood- 





























































































Ik? CORRESPONDEN-CE. 


: Woedscuts, which iliustrate the ebjects described, are appended 
as vignettes to the several chapters of the original but these, for 
obvious reasons, could not be employed to decorate the transla- 
tion ;: Which, no doubt, will be continued, since an additional 
velume has been lately published i in France, a version of which is 
desirable to complete this series of topographical descriptions. - - 


Art. 23. The Hermit Abroad. By the Author of the Hermit in 
‘ London, and Hermit in the Country. Vols. III. and IV. 12mo, 
‘ Boards. Colburn. 
‘ The two preceding portions of this lively work were noticed in 
our ciid volume, p. 278 ; and we think that the Hermit gains by 
wandering from his cell, for he becomes more at his ease in the 
world, less bitter in his sarcasm, and fuller of the gentle affections. 
‘A rage for quibble, however, has grown on him, and he is con- 
‘stantly setting pun-traps ; turning one phrase for the return in the 
next. Moreover, he is not wholly free from repetitions of the 
same trains of idea, however varied may be the expression of them. 
‘As there is an order of time, the neglect of which offends: m 
‘an historian, so there is an order of space, the neglect of which 
‘offends in a tourist. He should travel in a balloon, who ‘ modo 
‘me Thebis modo me ponit Athenis,” or the imagination is offended 
‘with the abrupt didlocation of idea. The present Hermit some- 
‘timés inflicts this unwelcome misplacement of the thoughts : as 
im the third volume, where the chapter intitled The Galley-Slave 
Jays the scene at Genoa, when the previous and subsequent 
chapters domesticate the reader in France. These little blemishes 
-would be easily remedied by shifting the order of the chapters. 
The author of this work, apparently a native of Scotland, is 
‘obviously the imitator of M. Jouy; from whom not only the title 
“but the form of the work is borrowed ; and to whom he is indebted 
for many specific hints. _Few.imitators, however, approach nearer 
‘to the merit of their originals than the present ; and if he manifests 
rather less of political liberality, or of moral tolerance, than the 
writings of the French philosopher display, he perhaps evinces 
more of genuine feeling and genuine piety. Those who are about 
- to, travel in France will do well to consult his observations; as a 
warning against those peculiarities of manner which expose Eng- 
Jishmen to the displeasure of -foreigners, as well as to the vindic~ 
tive scourge of ridicule, or the mortifying stare of scorn. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


G. D, C. will please to accept our thanks for his suggestion. an 
the subject of Irish affairs, in which we beg leave to say he was 
‘anticipated ; and will, it is presumed, derive the satisfaction he 
wishes from the dispassionate and unbiassed: course of discussion 
on the topics connected with this great question which our subse- 
_quent numbers will contain. 





We beg to inform W. H. of Senbedhed that. the subject of. his 
‘letter is under consideration. 
oe 














